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EDITORIAL Page 381 


Humanization of housing 


More and more emphasis is coming to be laid on those "extensions 
of the dwelling" which can transform a mere shelter in which to 
hide into an outgoing humanized environment. Elizabeth Wood is 
well known in America for her work in promoting intergrated pub- 
lic housing in Chicago (in other words, that white and colored 
American should have equal rights to live in government-aided 
housing projects). Her recent statement, abstracted as our first 
article, has received international attention. In effect what she 
stresses - with all the backing of long practical experience in 
managing large-scale housing projects - is the importance of 
"built-in' gathering places; places for sociable strolling and, 
anonymous greeting, built-in (planned) opportunities to get on 
nodding acquaintance terms with one's neighbours, without being 
thrust into intimacy with them. She demands a widespread applica- 
tion of the 'gossip square' notion of the Doxiadis Community Class I. 


Chombart de Lauwe, from whom we are abstracting a second time, 
tackles space requirements within the dwelling and finds that a sat- 
isfactory private life can be lived if each person has 14-16 square 
meters, and that 8 square meters per head is the absolute mini- 
mum. A third aspect in planning for a decent life at minimum 
standards is raised in our third article: whether rents graded 
according to family needs should vary within each housing project, 
or whether the projects themselves should be graded to serve 
different family types. It is less easy to accept wholeheartedly 
the conclusions of these two articles, but each makes a clear and 
fair statement of the position and each speaks with experience. 


Humanization of learning. 


In designing the campus for the new University of the Panjab at Lahore, 
Doxiadis Associates have been deeply concerned with two main aspects 
both of which relate to the humanization of the environment. The first 
was the conflict between unity of the whole and identification of the 
parts; the second the conflict between an atmosphere of academic 
discipline and of personal freedom. The desire for a unified design 
was met by the emphasis of two rectilinéar coordinates: an existing 
canal and a wide covered walkway. Every faculty area is visibly re- 
lated to one or both of these coordinates. The desire for individual 
identity was met by the ingenious use of variously proportioned and 
variously planted patios, around which each faculty has its teaching 
areas. The buildings themselves, for reasons both of economy and 
speed of erection, are necessarily very similar. An atmosphere of 
academic discipline is fostered within all the teaching areas, but a 
totally different atmosphere will prevail in the dwelling quarters, 
which are not described in this extract. 
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A bold and interesting Florida experiment is néxt described. This 
blazingly hot state decided to build two schools, one air-conditioned, 
the other not, and to compare the results. In effect it seemed worth- 
while to build an air-conditioned school, but the article points out 
that neither design was really first-rate ,and implies that this result 
cannot be considered conclusive. 


Technics in the USSR 


We include a short account of mass production of prefabricated 
dwellings in the USSR. Like many of the earlier Western ventures 
into the same field, this is most impressive in technical perfor- 
mance, but is likely to prove too rigid and unadaptable to suit the 
varying needs of different family types, sizes and ages. 


Urbanization and Land Settlement 


The problem of urbanization and rural land reform are closely tied-- 
like the opposite sides of the same coin: in some cases, the lack of 
a land reform program is deemed one of the causes of urbanization; 
in others, a rural land re-settlement program of towns is sought to 
curb urbanization; and often, the cities are where the excess people 
go after a land re-settlement program. 


Three different ideas are presented on the land settlement program, 
each with worthwhile suggestions which are partial solutions to the 
problem. The plan for Calcutta suggests the creation of semi-urban 
villages at the cities periphery for the settlement of rural migrants. 
An agriculturalist attempts to do a serious piece of research on the 
goals of rural land reform. He concludes that perhaps the reforms 
would work out better if the goal were relatively small owner opera- 
ted farms -- a much less drastic goal than is usually suggested. A 
Malayan geographer suggests that urbanization in his country should 
be controlled by the creation of regional country villages which would 
have the facilities that the rural dweller seeks in going to the city. 


The arid tropics and the humid tropics 


The two final articles offer an interesting contrast in approach and 
in mapping. The first, on the arid tropics, using a map prepared 
by Meigs, defines the arid tropics as areas of sparsity and varia- 
bility. By approaching his subject in terms of the possibilities of 
uses of the land, rather than a simple description of its character- 
istics’, the author makes a significant contribution to ekistics. The 
article on the humid tropics uses two differing maps, one (by 
Kiichler) based on plant growth and plant ecology, the other (by 
Garnier) based on areas of maximum physical discomfort for human 
beings. Both make valuable contributions to ekistics: the first in 
terms of agriculture and forestry potentials, the second in terms of 
the physiological costs of urbanization. 
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Abstracted from ''Housing Design: 
A Social Theory". Printed. 31 
pages. Published by Citizens' 
Housing and Planning Council of 
New York, Inc. ($1.00) 


HOUSING DESIGN: A SOCIAL THEORY 


Elizabeth Wood 


1, Elizabeth Wood, an American social worker, has constantly been 
interested in bridging the gap between the administrator of housing 
projects, the sociologist, the architect and the city planner. Although 
this memorandum is written in terms of the design of high density, 
high-rise public housing projects, it is, in reality, an effort to come 
to terms with the problem of design of all high density, urban resi- 
dential areas whether they come into being as projects, public or 
private, or through the redesign and conservation of older areas. 


2. A Social Theory of Housing Design. What has been completely lack- 
ing is a study of design based on a theory of what kind of social structure 
is desirable in a project and how to use design to get it. Such a theory 
would be expressed almost exclusively in the design of the space outside 
the dwelling units. It would be expressed in the design of public spaces; 
corridors, lobbies, grounds and the non-dwelling facilities and build- 

ings on the project. The design of these aspects of public housing projects 
expresses a social philosophy whether designers have one in mind or not. 


3. Projects seem designed to minimize or to prevent accidental and 
casual communication between people and the informal gathering of 
people, and to provide minimum facilities for the formal gatherings 

of people. Present design prohibits these activities within residential 
buildings, except in the case of a handful of buildings. Present design 
sharply limits the variety and kind of activities outside the residential 
buildings both on project grounds, and in non-residential space. 


4. This report propounds the theory that the rich fulfillment of the 

needs of people, as individuals and groups, is in itself a suitable design 
objective. But we also propose that design to serve this objective serves 
also a larger purpose: it makes possible the development of a social 
structure by means of which people can create their own social controls, 
and do their own self-policing. 


5. The negative theory has been pretty thoroughly tried out. Experience 
has shown that one may wall up "raping corners", make the lobby so small 
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and unpleasant that there is no reason for pleasant loitering, and 
hang up "no loitering" signs, but what is created thereby are people- 
less nuisances, where, at night, drunks can wander in, do the same 
thing and sleep their drunk off. Managers long ago learned that they 
can never hire enough janitors, policemen, guards and groundsmen to 
pick up after, or stop the vandalism of, a hostile or an indifferent 
tenancy. 


6. Inthe long run, there is no substitute for the contributions that the 
tenants themselves make to the welfare and economical management of 

a project. This report, therefore, suggests that design can facilitate 
the social fabric out of which a tenant organization grows, and by means 
of it can be effective. 


7. The suggestions for such design are made in full recognition that 
even the ideal design can be made useless by management practices that 
grow out of failure to understand the design. I visited a high-rise build- 
ing that had exterior corridors in a nearby city last spring. The corri- 
dors were being used exactly as intended. Babies in pens and buggies 
were out getting the sun. Mothers were hanging out baby clothes on 
small racks. Neighbors were passing the time of day. It was exactly 
the ''sidewalk in the sky" or "backyard in the sky" that had been intended. 
The manager going with us was obviously disturbed by the clothes racks. 
We asked if they were against the rules. They were. We asked if they 
damaged the floor. They did not. We asked why they were against the 
rules. They spoiled the appearance of the project. 


8. It is also true that different families will accommodate themselves 
to the design of buildings and grounds differently, and according to 
their capacities, social concerns and cultural backgrounds. Some 
families do not know how to use the best of designs. If they have come 
from cramped, abused and deteriorated buildings, they do not auto- 
matically make good use of their dwelling space or building grounds. 
They will need help and education. This help and education does not 
have to be forthcoming only from paid staff. In a good community the 
good neighbors, consciously or unconsciously, effect a good part of 
this education. 


9. The Needs of People. Without making any pretense at an analytical 
inventory of the needs that must be served outside the dwelling, we 
suggest the following five categories: 


—~ a. There is the need for active exercise. This is a need felt 
by all children, most teenage and adult males, and maybe a 
few teenage and adult females. The more limited the space 
within the dwelling the more acute the need. 
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- b. There is the need for sunshine and fresh air. This need 
is felt by children, all mothers and babies, all aged, anda 
lot of others including adults. 


c. There is the need to get "out". This need is felt by all 
housebound people, especially mothers with pre-school 
children, all other children and the old. This need is felt 
no less when getting "'out'' cannot mean getting ''outdoors" 
because the weather is cold and stormy. 


d. There is the need to go somewhere; to shops, to church, 
to movies, to buy sodapop -- the list is endless. It is felt 
by every human over the age of three or thereabouts. 


e. There is the need to do some sound household chores 
which are much better done outdoors, or which cannot be 
done indoors: washing the car, sunning the woolens, repair- 
ing the bike, drying the baby's clothes. 


10. Design for Social Fabric. The first goal of housing design is to 
satisfy ''with richness and imagination" the needs of people for activi- 
ties outside their dwelling units. 


ll. The second goal is to so design for people-in-aggregate that out 
of the fulfillment of these needs there can come into being this thing 
called social fabric. 


12. People begin life in a housing project in an aggregation of strangers 
with diverse habits, culture and background. If design is based on the 
theory that they want privacy above everything else, they remain 
strangers. Then if nasty incidents occur, if one individual misbehaves 
(as may well happen where low income families live) the good people tend 
to think that everyone but themselves is bad. They are not able to tell 
how many or which families are bad, how many or which families are 
good likethemselves. They distrust the community. 


13. Design should help this aggregation of strangers become less 
strange, more familiar to each othef. Out of this familiarity can come 
the informal communication, the informal groupings that constitute fab- 
ric. The second goal has relevance for all kinds of people. As has been 
said, it has relevance to management, to general tenant morale, to 
tenant self direction. But it has particular relevance for families with 
children. 


14. The basic evil of high rise apartments for families is the distance 
they place between the mother and her children when they are playing 
outside the dwelling. She can keep them in the apartment with her 
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except when she goes down with them to the playground, she can 
find paid supervision for them, or she can trust them to informal 
supervision by the people who are downstairs in the playground: 
janitors, groundsmen, other mothers, older children. To the de- 
gree she does this, the children will be raised by these other peo- 
ple. This is one of the things the critics view with alarm. 


15. As a matter of fact, most mothers, even the most conscientious, 
trust their children to the supervision of others, including other 
parents they do not know personally. They trust the unknown when 
they have reasons such as "'the neighborhood is very nice," ''the 
school has a good reputation." 


16. Design for social structure is for the purpose of making it 
possible for mothers to entrust their children to their community. 
We suggest four principles to guide the architect in design of social 
structure. 


a. First, the architect must design for visible identification 
of a family and its dwelling. This characteristic is to be found 
in every street of free standing houses and in row house devel- 
opments. It is not found in high rise buildings with interior 
corridors. 


b. Second, the architect should design so as to make associa- 
tion and loitering easy not only on the building floor, but at 
points away from it; that is, in lobbies and on the grounds. 


c. Third, the architect should design so as to make the for- 
mulation of informal groups easy. This is effectuated by 
facilities that call for group use and by purposeful arrange- 
ments of benches and grounds equipment. 


d. Fourth, the architect should locate the facilities and equip- 
ment in such a way that they provide and are provided with 
social controls. 


17. The first three guides -- design for visibility, for loitering, and 
for the formation of informal adult groups -- are intended to create 
physical situations within which there is a maximum opportunity for 
people to fulfill their needs as social beings. This kind of design 
should make for wider nodding and speaking acquaintances on the 
part of those who want them, and for more informal groups. This 
does not mean that the solitary, the individualists will be swept up 
against their will into group activities, or that the persons who want 
to perform their outside-of-the-dwelling activities in privacy or soli- 
tude may not do so to the extent they are able. It simply means that 
if the aspirations and needs of the socially minded are truly served, 
the stuff of the social fabric will be created. 
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18. The Building Floor. It is at the building floor that the architect 
designs for visibility. He secures this visibility by designing corri- 
dors so that activities will take place in them. 


19. The exterior corridor (balcony corridor) offers the best entice- 
ments and excuses for activities, with the greatest protection against 
noise inside the dwelling units. It gives the people upstairs a chance 
to get outdoors without going downstairs, a very desirable and fulfill- 
ing thing. I have seen women playing bridge out on these corridors; 
couples sitting out watching the sunset; mothers drying baby clothes. 
and airing woolens; babies sleeping in the perambulators or playing 
in baby pens; small children working off their energy riding kiddie 
cars, their mothers watching them through the kitchen window in trad- 
itional suburban style. 


20. Exterior corridors which are not designed generously enough so 
that they can serve these social purposes have no excuse for existence. 
When so narrow that they can function only as corridors, they are less 
comfortable than interior corridors, and will be subject to the same 
nuisances as interior corridors. Not only should they be generously 
sized, but the space abutting the corridor should be designed so that 
the windows (preferably kitchen windows) not only allow the mother to 
keep an eye on the children, but will serve as symbolic social controls. 


21. Anyone who has seen Scandanavian housing remembers it chiefly 
for the color that appears on the balconies. This comes partly from 
the brilliantly colored canvas screens below the rails, and partly from 
the flower boxes overflowing with flowers. Although the buildings may 
be as plain as shoe boxes (and often are) they don't look it, so beautiful 
and lively is the effect of these two elements. 


22. Lobbies: New Functions, New Design. Almost universally, lobbies 
are trouble spots. Theyare apt to be grim and institutional looking by 
virtue of minimum size, ugly color, no windows, total lack of adornment. 
But they also look scarred and beat-up from heavy traffic and misuse. 
As in the case of corridors, the architect must find a design that will 
generate good activities and assure the presence of people who will pre- 
vent vandalism and misuse. 


23. Some of the needs which people would like to have served in the 
lobby are known. People on welfare need to wait for the mailman on 
the day their checks are due -- because they need it so badly, or be- 
cause it might be stolen. Mothers loaded with babies and shopping 
bundles would like to be able to sit down while they are waiting for the 
elevator. There are old housebound people who need a place to go on 
stormy days. 
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24. But these are mostly daytime users; there is a need to generate 
evening users. Facilities could include such things as chess tables or 
space for dart boards. If there are planned loiterers ina lobby, it 
should be possible to place toilets off the lobby for the use of children 
on the playgrounds. These should be locked at night, of course. 


25. For social as well as aesthetic reasons, this new kind of lobby - 
greatly enlarged -- should have no enclosed areas; its walls should be 
glass and it should be brightly lighted at night. The entire area 
should be visible from any spot outside the front door and within the 
lobby itself. Finally, there should be provision for future adornments 
such as flower boxes. 


26. The Concierge in Public Housing. It would be a great advance in 
public housing management if a dwelling unit could be provided off the 
lobby for an employee who (in addition to other functions) would have 
a generalized responsibility for keeping an eye on the lobby. The 
mere fact of his presence and immediate availability would be of major 
importance in the success of this new kind of lobby. 


27. Site Design. The genius of good urban residential planning lies 
in the skill with which non-residential services are used to enrich the 
architectural quality of the surroundings, and the human quality of 
day-by-day life. 


28. There are two kinds of facilities that should be placed next to resi- 
dentail buildings: areas for mothers and small children, and play- 
grounds from the 5 to 12's as described below. 


29. Certain other facilities gain greatly from grouping away from the 
residential buildings, but within the site plan. Teenagers and adults ve 
want to go where there is life and liveliness. Most of these facilities . 
and services cannot by themselves create either life or liveliness. \, 
Some churches and all shops want to be in the main stream. Grouping 
these services makes them function better for their own purposes, and 
as a social facility. 


30. Mothers and Small Children. The play-sitting areas for mothers 
and pre-school children should be located close to building entrances. 
This is for practical reasons. Mothers don't want to go far with babies 
and their paraphernalia. [Illustration on page 391 shows such a recrea- 
tion area. It is a paved area, ina bay off the main sidewalk to the 
building entrance. The main flow of traffic, including children coming 
home from school, goes by them. It is paved to permit the use of the 
wheel toys that the pre-school children use. It has a minimum sandpit 
and steps for climbers and toddlers. The equipment is kept small in 
order that it will not interfere with the use of the area by other informal 


groups. 
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31, The Playground for the 5 to 12's. The playground for the 5 to 
12's should be close enough to the building so that mothers can over- 
look it, and they will, and yell down to their children, though that is 
not the prime social control intended. It should be close to the front 
door, and reachable from it, by wide paved areas. Children of this 
age are apt to burst out of the building entrance and begin playing at 
once. They are not usually disciplined enough that they will walk or 
run (keeping off the grass) any distance to a playground. 


32. Children in this age span are growing in adventurousness. In 
suburbs, they play one day in one child's yard, another day in another 
yard. They concentrate on one kind of play during one period, then do 
something totally different for another period. Most playgrounds in 
housing projects are designed from the same pattern. It would multiply 
the value of playgrounds if they were designed to constitute a chain, 
each offering something dramatically different, connected by a sidewalk, 
or wheel route, of their own, 


33. Teenagers. If teenagers are interested in games (and sometimes 
teenagers in low income families are not) they are interested in com- 
petitive games. For these they are dependent on facilities in parkand 
community center where supervision is provided. Otherwise, teenagers 
are interested primarily in their own particular kind of loitering. Be- 
cause this kind of recreation seems so pointless, if not actually bad, 

to adults, designers do not plan for it. But studies in London have 
shown that it is the one kind of recreation that the designer can count 

on their wanting. The problem is, to make it good. 


34. Teenagers want to hang around where they can get soft drinks, and 
where there is no formal supervision. They like to be able to use a 
phonograph and play their records either for dancing or as a background 
to their talking. Because teenage loitering and phonograph playing is 
noisy, it should be located away from residential buildings, but it should 
be located where there is a great deal of pedestrian traffic and activity. 


35. One of the best locations for teenage loitering is the candy store 
at the shopping center, where they will loiter anyway. The chief con- 
cern of the project manager, when this is the plan, is to see that the 
candy store owner is the right kind of person. Illustration on page 391. 
shows a place for teenager loitering in a shopping center. The bench- 
es outside the candy shop make it appropriate for loitering outside as 
well as inside if the weather permits. The area is paved so that there 
can be dancing there on summer evenings. 


36. If such an area is to be successful, there must be many inducements 
to bring people to it at night; it must be a lively place. The illustration 

shows a drugstore and delicatessen, both of which are traditionally open 

evenings. Adjacent to the shopping center, the illustration shows a teen- 

age and adult game area, lighted for night use. This should not only 
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bring people to the area but into the shops at night. The plan supposes 
that the area will be very well lighted not only by standard lamps but 
by the shop windows. 


37. Audit Recreation. Recreation for the male adult may include games, 
but the designer may not always know what kinds of games a particular 
population would like. He can, however, allocate space -- in the proper 
locations -- for future game facilities such as bocci or shuffleboard 
courts or horseshoe pits. Management needs to have a reservoir of 
things to give to tenants when they are eager to do something for the pro- 
ject and themselves. Adult males (and younger males, too) like to play 
chess and checkers, if one is to judge by the sights in small parks where 
new tables are provided. This facility constitutes one of the most useful 
vehicles for bringing ''bodies'' -- social controls - to areas that need 
them at night. Their users will go a distance to have a chance to use 
them. 


38. Drinking beer in company is recreation. Eventually public hous- 
ing ethics and mores may recognize this fact, and we may be able to 
develop a native counterpart of the English pub, the first community 
facility to be provided in connection with any housing development in that 
country. High rent developments include a cocktail lounge without em- 
barrassment, but the idea of including one in a public housing project is 
abhorrent to most administrators, and, perhaps to the critical public 
that likes its poor to be pure, or at least to be protected from tempta- 
tion. There is reason to dislike the social by-products of this kind of 
commercial recreation as it functions in the slums, but realistically, 
some kind of acceptable substitute should be developed. 


39. The job of the mother in the low-income family is confining and 
lasts long hours. Outside of the recreation she gets in the organized 
activities in the community center, school or church, her recreation 
consists mostly of sociable visiting with the shopkeepers, the friends 
she meets at the shops or wherever she can sit and rest on a bench. 
The designer's obligation is to locate the benches where she needs 
them as she goes about her many chores, doing the laundry, airing the 
baby, going shopping; or as she can seize a few minutes to get "'out."' 
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Abstracted from ''Bauen & Wohnen", 
Volume 15, Number 6. June 1961. 
Pages 218-224. 


A SOCIOLOGY OF HOUSING 


Paul-Henry Chombart de Lauwe 


1, Paul-Henry Chombart de Lauwe is a sociologist who has addressed 
himself to research on the human aspects of planning and housing. In 
the September 1961 issue, EKISTICS presented his approach to plan- 
ning (12:72, 289-290). Now his approach to housing is presented in 
terms of research topics, methods, and examples of results. 


2. Research Topics. On several occasions we have insisted on the 
necessity of simultaneously studying housing within social life as a 
whole and the internal social life of a family or families. 


a. Housing and the Family: 


(1) Awareness of needs -- On the one hand, it must be pointed 
out just how meagre is the awareness of the needs to which 
functions correspond. These needs are still too inadequately 
registered, analyzed and categorized. For the most part their 
variations, dependent on the various social groups and regions, 
are unrecognized. On the other, the analysis of the idea of 
function itself throughout the history of functionalism, the 
comparative studies of various civilizations and recent in- 
quiries into the many forms of housing have brought about a 
dangerous ambiguity. Housing for a family is not an ordinary 
piece of mechanism. It forms a coherent whole, a structure 
of the family and allows it to live harmoniously, bearing in 
mind not only the function of each member at any given time 
but also his role in relation to the others. Among human be- 
ings, the possibility of communication and community life 
must be respected. 


(2) Living conditions and economic problems -- One of the best 
points of departure for studying the needs of families as re- 
gards housing is to scrutinize their way of handling the space 
available to them in relation to their organization of time and 
money. It is a fact that these three questions are connected. 

It is for this reason that it is so difficult to get families with 
very different standards of living to live together in the same 
residential areas. 
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(3) The cultural aspectand aspirations -- The variation in 
needs does not relate merely to changes in material condi- 
tions, but also to the different types of culture, models and 
pilot images to which the various populations are attached. 
The merit of certain architects like Le Corbusier is to see 
things on a large scale, to offer ensembles, which are, doubt- 
less, open to criticism, but which do act as an appeal to a new 
life. What has to be studied is not simply the needs of man; 

it is his profoundest aspirations, his reasons for existence. 


b. From small neighbourhoods to large ensembles: 


(1) Households and the primary group of the neighbourhood -- 
The work of sociologists on the ''primary" or "elementary" 
groups is not lacking. Nevertheless, when one talks of a 
neighbourhood unit, one is surprised to learn that the town- 
planners can sometimes mean by this a small number of 
households, and sometimes groups of 10,000 homes. Is the 
neighbourhood a popular need? What are the various levels 
and why? 


(2) From the village to the district -- The dimensions of a 
more advanced form of unit may appear easier to define. In 
rural life, villages in France, for example, rarely exceed 
1,500 inhabitants without becoming boroughs, that is, small 
towns. The small urban districts that we have studied ina 
popular environment within a large agglomeration like Paris 
range from 800 to 2,000 people. In principle, only method- 
ical surveys and experimental studies will give rise to valid 
solutions. 


(3) The large ensemble and the transition to a new civilization -- 
All these problems reoccur on a larger scale when we come to 
the regrouping of districts within new and larger ensembles. 
These range from the satellite towns such as we have seen arise 
in England to the huge projects integrated within agglomerations 
such as have been carried out in other countries and recently 

in France. 


(4) Housing in society, the town and the region -- The more 
general work of town-planners, large-scale planning projects, 
cannot be foreign to architects, engineers and contractors. But 
at the same time it is necessary to bear in mind changes in social 
structures and the evolution of relationships between the various 
social groups, which must be studied by the sociologist as well 

as by economists and demographers. 
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3. Methods. In all forms of research what has to be done is to define 
more and more precisely the criteria and signs whose variations might 
be accessible to our methods of investigation. The analysis of variables 
allows in particular for the determination of thresholds that will give 
contractors indications of the steps to be taken. On the other hand, the 
study of functions and structures, the study of the utilizers' behaviour 
and the motives behind this behaviour, will make it possible for us_ to 
define the needs and aspirations to which the housing and urban complex- 
es must correspond. 


a. Opinion survey in the experimental study of social life -- In 
the first forms of research undertaken into housing the sociologists 
were principally concerned to learn the opinions held by the utili- 
zers. Useful information was collected, but nowadays these wide 
surveys appear insufficient, as the people interrogated reply with- 
out knowing enough about the data relevant to the question set them. 
Thus, the preference shown for individual houses, that we have 
noticed, is of no significance because the utilizers do not know what 
to expect from living in high-rise settlements. It is proving more 
and more necessary to track the households under study for a fair- 
ly long time and, where possible, to make complete experiments 
observing the same households before they are rehoused, just 

afterwards and then 2 or 3 years later. The building up of settle- 
ments based on the results of research is the way to achieve pre- 
cise verification. 


b. The estimate of needs -- This can be made by studying exactly 
the living conditions, the behaviour and the attitudes of households. 
In order to do this questionnaires must be employed which take 
into account the situation in which the households are observed, and 
the description of this situation must occupy an important place. A 
privileged role must be given to the study of the organization of time 
and the utilization of space. Here, too, it is possible to study the 
aims of households. It is not just a matter of asking questions about 
the desires concerning certain forms of equipment. But, it is by 
using various questions, which may appear irrelevant, that the re- 
searchers will be able to establish tendencies within households that 
they may not always be able to express clearly. 


c. Dynamic and experimental studies -- To study a complex group- 
ing of variables correctly it is necessary to invoke the concept of a 
social milieu. The behavioral picture and attitudes of a subject are 
related to all the elements of the social milieu in which his life unfolds. 
It often happens that one will establish relations between a behavioural 
variable and a milieu variable that elicit no replies to the questions 
posed. To choose adequate variables it is necessary to have a general 
picture, which is often difficult to draw up. It is within this picture 
that it will be possible to select the variables to be isolated and re- 
arranged. The milieu itself in which one is studying the various 
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households will also change little by little. This is why the passage 
of time must be borne in mind when it comes to observation. 


d. Deontology -- If it is impossible to work effectively without hav- 
ing won a household's confidence, this means that the sociologist 
must assume some responsibilities with respect to it. It would be 
dangerous to ask households to participate, only to arrive at solu- 
tions that run counter to their aspirations. Consequently, attention 
must be paid to seeing that solutions are found that bear the con- 
tractors in mind, on the one hand, and the consumer, on the other. 


4. Examples of results. A few limited examples will be given of the 


various studies undertaken in the last few years. The results are 
presented in the form of working hypotheses subject to verification. 


a. Definition of surface thresholds: 


(1) Parents-children relationship -- We have observed that in 
flats that are too small the tension between a mother and her 
children becomes critical. 


(2) Child psychiatry -- Research has shown that a child's 
behavioral disorders were far more frequent below a certain 
occupancy threshold. By virtue of these two groups of re- 
search work we have estimated that there exists a critical 
threshold of 8 square meters per person when there are an 
average of 2 - 3 persons per room. 


(3) Satisfaction thresholds--In other inquiries carried out with 
respect to families in both old and new settlements, we noticed 
that the degree of satisfaction varied significantly depending on 
the amount of surface per person. The satisfaction curves 
showed a sudden change at a threshold of about 14-16 square 
meters per person. 


(4) Search for optima -- It would appear that in any given culture 
or country there are both upper and lower thresholds. Compar- 
ing these upper and lower thresholds should facilitate research 
on optima to define these programmes. Very likely, these 
optima vary fairly clearly not only from one country to another 
but from one social class to another within the same country. 


b. Several imperative factors (apart from space requirements): 


(1) Soundproofing -- In the one city that was truly soundproofed 
there were only a very few complaints regarding drains and lifts. 
The social life has been transformed by virtue ot this. 


(2) Communal equipment -- Serious problems arise from group- 
ing a large number of families together in settlements without 
giving them certain indispensable facilities; creches, day- 
nurseries, young people's centres, playing-grounds, supervised 
activities, and others. 
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(3) Facilities for the supervision and education of children -- 

If the supervision and education are sufficiently well planned, 

we believe that children can benefit considerably from the more 

easily established contacts within settlements and that their emo. 
tional and social development will be better than if they had been 
alone. 


Some trends: 


(1) The liberation of the neighbourhood -- The opportunity of 
establishing social relations with the neighbours is a great 
advantage on condition that the choice of such relations is as 
free as possible. 


(2) Housing and income -- Housing and income must correspond. 


(3) Housing, food and social life -- In our inquiries we have 
discovered that in a country like France working-class people, 
in particular, regard meals as being the most important fea- 
ture of family life in its social aspect. The place where the 
meals are taken and the setting in which they are enjoyed are 
therefore of primary importance. 


Conclusion. We have stressed the necessity of fairly large-scale 


research work to avoid attention being paid merely to individual and 
pragmatic forms of application. We believe that basic research, free 
of obligations and contacts, is the only way open of maintaining overall 
concepts. This is one of the facets of collaboration that must take root 
in teams containing both research workers and technologists working 
together on the elaboration of future plans. 
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Abstracted from "Journal of 


Housing", Volume 18, Number 6, 
June 1961. Pages 254-258. 


PUBLIC HOUSING RENT-INCOME 


J. B. Cullingworth 


1, J. B. Cullingworth, Lecturer in Social Administration, University 
of Durham, Durham, England, attempts to sort out from the 1400 
different housing authorities the main ways of establishing the rent- 
income in his country. 


2. Housing subsidies are granted by the central government on 
approved housing schemes for a period of 60 years -- the normal 
period of amortization. Since the subsidies are given on the basis 

of dwellings, rather than the financial circumstances of the families 
occupying them, there is no necessary correlation between the 
amount of subsidy paid and the ability of the tenants to pay economic 
rents. However, local authorities have power (and indeed are encour- 
aged by the central government) to allocate subsidies according to 
need. Recent rises in building costs and interest rates, together with 
a restriction of future central government subsidies to particular. 
housing operations (directed toward slum clearance, housing for the 
elderly, etc.) have resulted in a marked increase in income-related 
rent schemes. At present about a third of local authorities operate 
some such scheme. 


3. Rent Rebate, Differential Rent. Ina simple rent rebate scheme, 
the "basic" (usually unsubsidized) rent is reduced for applicants with 
low incomes. A complete differential rent scheme, on the other hand, 
involves all tenants paying income-related rents. The former type of 
scheme aims solely at assisting the poorer families, whereas the 
latter aims at relating all rents to the tenants' means and thus charg- 
ing richer families higher rents. 


4. Any income-related scheme involves a determination of : 
a. what income should be regarded as assessable and 
b. what proportion of the assessable income should reasonably 


be required for rent payments. 


5. Assessable Income. There are two main methods of assessing a 


family's ability to pay for housing. The first is to take a fixed pro- 
portion of total income. The second is to calculate for each family a 
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subsistence income and to regard any ‘'excess'' as assessable rent. 
The latter, though perhaps the fairest method as far as poor families 
are concerned, is cumbersome and costly to administer. If it is to 
be operated efficiently, it requires frequent revision to take account 
of changes in the cost of living. 


6. Obtaining accurate information on a family's income is the biggest 
administrative problem involved in an income-related rent scheme. 
Indeed, this problem is commonly used as a major argument against 
the introduction of this scheme. Nevertheless, most local authorities 
have found that a well structured and publicized scheme generally meets 
with honest statements of income. Wage packets (or income tax state- 
ment of earnings) are sometimes required as proof of income and, in 
exceptional cases, corroboration from employers. 


7. Rent Fraction. There is no generally accepted opinion as to the 
"proper" proportion of assessable income that should be allocated to 

rent -- particularly since assessable income is defined in different 

ways. An examination of representative schemes shows variations from 
one-fifth to one-eighth, with one-seventh being the most common. But 
some local authorities further refine their schemes by making allowances 
for dependents (others consider that this type of allowance is adequately 
covered by state social security schemes). Many make additional charges 
for lodgers and subtenants. It is, of course, obvious that a rent equal to 
one-seventh of a very small income involves a greater hardship than an 
equal proportion of a high income. For this reason some authorities 

have a variable proportion, while others charge a proportion of the amount 
by which the assessable income exceeds a given sum. Many make special 
ad hoc allowances in cases of hardship. 


8. An Urban Example. Maximum rents for all the dwellings are fixed. 
Tenants can claim rebates but there is a minimum rent, which is 50 

per cent of the maximum. Assessable income is defined as the gross 
weekly income from all sources of the tenant and his wife, excluding 
family allowances -- but including pensions, overtime, and any other 
income. The rent is determined as a variable proportion of weekly in- 
come as follows: one-eighth of the first $8.40; one-seventh of the next 
$8.40; one-sixth of the next $11.20; one-fifth of any income in excess 
of $28. Thus a family receiving $28 per week would be regarded as able 
to afford a rent of $4.16. Additional charges of 70 cents are made for 
each adult over 21 (other than tenant and wife) and 35 cents for non-de- 
pendents under 21. There is a reduction of 35 cents if there are any 
deperdent children. When the scheme was introduced in 1953 an explana- 
tory letter was sent to all tenants. Although some complaints were re- 
ceived, there was no organized opposition and the scheme is working 
smoothly. Of the authority's 1700 tenants, 430 receive a rebate. 
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9. Surcharge Schemes. A surcharge scheme is basically one in which 
an additional rent charge is made for tenants with high weekly incomes. 
In principle, it is easily distinguishable from a differential rent scheme 
but this distinction becomes blurred if the level of income at which the 
scheme comes into operation is such that a large proportion of tenants 
have to pay the additional charge. (In sucha case, differential sur- 
charges are necessary.) A surcharge scheme may operate crudely and 
harshly if it is so designed that a tenant whose income rises slightly 
above the relevant figure is subject to a sharp increase in rent. On the 
other hand, it has the attraction of administrative simplicity. 


10. Estate Differentiation. Some large local authorities, including the 
London County Council (which has 200,000 dwellings) have a very large 
range of dwelling types, which they let at widely differing rents. These 
rent variations are due not only to differences in size and amenity but 
also to the differences in prevailing costs at various dates of construc- 
tion--for example, houses were built in 1930 at a fifth of the cost of 
similar houses built in 1960. This wide range of rents makes it possible 
for these authorities to allocate their dwellings in relation to the varying 
rent paying capacity of their tenants. The London County Council(which 
has rents for three bedroom houses varying from $3. 26 to $7. 87 a week) 
feels ''estate differentiation" is preferable to an income-related system. 


ll. Schemes in Review. The main principle underlying many schemes 
is that the best use should be made of subsidies -- subsidies should be 
given only to those who need them and to the extent of their need. But 
principles must be reconciled with administrative convenience and 
simplicity -- both for the authority and the tenants. A highly complex 
scheme may be very fair but also virtually incomprehensible to the un- 
initiated. Although complicated schemes can be made to work, it is 
the general feeling that, the simpler the scheme is, the more readily 
will it be accepted by tenants. It is certainly agreed that any scheme 
needs much publicity: tenants need to know why it is introduced and 
what its implications are. 
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Abstracted from "Preliminary Design Ww 
of the New Campus", Prepared for the / 
University of the Panjab, Lahore. 

2 volumes. 


( 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PANJAB - LAHORE 
PRELIMINARY DESIGN OF THE NEW CAMPUS 


Doxiadis Associates 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The University of the Panjab was formally established on the 14th 
October 1882, by the then Panjab Government, and succeeded the Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, which had been in existence since 1864. The 
University went through various stages of evolution until 1954 when it 
reached its present constitution and organization as defined by the new 
Panjab University Act. 


2. The University buildings have been built on and around the present sitc 
of the University. This site, however, is surrounded by commercial 
developments, and does not allow, therefore, for expansion except at 
prohibitive cost for land acquisition. A further drawback is that no master 
plan exists which would provide for future expansions of the existing, and 
addition of new, faculties, research centres, and affiliated colleges. 
Consideration had also to be given to the fact that the students were very 
near non-academic surroundings and were, as a result, subject to undesir- 
able influences; moreover, they did not have the facilities which were 
necessary for their academic and private life. 


3. The Panjab University Commission stated: "It is evident that for the 
development of cooperative teaching and corporate life in Lahore, it is 
most essential that as far as possible all colleges and University depart- 
ments be brought together in one part of the city to form a University 
Campus", 


Location of the Site 


4. The site on which the New University Campus will be built is some 

five miles distant from the centre of the city of Lahore. It lies between 
the Kutcha Multan road and a line running roughly parallel to the Lahore 
branch of the Bari Doab Canal from the village of Jivanana. This site, 

within which the old rifle and artillery ranges are to be found, is wholly 
contained within the boundaries of the Lahore Improvement Trust except 
for a strip of land projecting southwestwards. 
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5. It is most probably the best site one could hope to find in the vicinity a 
of the town. Free of floods and major obstacles it is situated in sucha 
way in relation to the future main ring road of Lahore as to ensure easy 
access to the University from all parts of the city and, in spite of the 
fact that the development of the town is taking place along the axis of the 
Multan road, the position is such that University life will not be inter- 
fered with. The site is not too far from the city so as to be an isolated 
township by itself and, on the other hand, not too near to be affected by 
city traffic and other undesirable influences of city life. 


Town-planning considerations — 


6. The University Campus is situated within the Greater Lahore area 
and will be by itself a sizeable town of some 15,000 inhabitants. It must, a | 
consequently, be organized as a town with its own private life, within 

the region of Greater Lahore. The main ring road of Lahore, which pass- 
es through the site near its eastern side, forms the main access road to = 
the University Campus. This road should join the Pucca Multan Road to gE 
the northwest of the site and the Forezepore Road north of the Model Town. 
Another ring road will form the southwest limit of the planned area of the 
campus leaving the old artillery range as a reserve. The present Kutcha : 
Multan Road will eventually be paved and will form the northwest boundary 
of the Campus. Another road will join the two ring roads at the southeast 
boundary of the site. The Campus will thus have its own ring road and, }—+— 
being situated within the ring roads of Greater Lahore, can be independ- i | 
ently organized and at the same time be connected to the road network of 


7. The Campus will be served by a carriage road running roughly south- 
west, and this will be the main communication axis. Branch roads start- 
ing from this and the peripheral road will serve all parts of the Campus. 


8. The canal bank road will be kept free so that the Irrigation Authorities 
will be able to use it for inspecting and maintaining the canal. It is re- 
commended that its banks within the site should be paved. The 175 ft. 
zone on either side of the canal axis is left free of buildings. Carriage 
and pedestrian bridges will complete the respective road networks of the 
Campus. 


9. The strip of land to the N. W. left outside the inner ring road, will be 
the site for a special development programme by the University so that a 
well planned scheme will eventually be built along the main approach road 
to the Campus. 


Programme and building requirements 
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10. Following the programme we have grouped the various buildings 
of the University as follows: 


1. Administration Block: The Administrative Services with the 
University Press and the Halls (Convocation, Assembly, 
Senate) are grouped together with the Cultural Buildings 
(Museum and Library) inthis Block. Part of this centrally 
located group is the big Mosque with the attached School of 
Theology or Islamic Studies. 


b. Main Academic Blocks: The two groups of buildings which form 
these blocks are located on either side of the Administration 
block. The group inthe S. W. side of the Administration block 
contains the Faculties of Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 

The School of Medicine and the Institute of High Fundamental 

and Applied Research, as being closely related to the Faculties 

of this group, have been incorporated here. The Observatory 
which is related to the department of Astronomy, the Botanical 
Gardens Buildings which are related to the Schools of Botany and 
Zoology, and the Hospital which is related to the School of Medi- 
cine, and the Residential Quarters, also belong to the same group. 
The group to the N.E. of the Administration block contains the 
departments of Arts and Humanities. With this group the School 
of Architecture is incorporated. 


c. Social Life and Recreational Buildings: This is a group of buildings 
which comprises the Students' Union with its Cafeteria, Offices, 
Guest-house Unit and Auditorium, the Bazaar, the Gymnasia 
with the Swimming pooland the University Guest House (Alumni 
House). The sports grounds form an extension of the area 
occupied by the above buildings. 


d. The Students' Hostels: They form two groups flanking the Social 
Life and Recreation buildings. 


e. Staff Residential Group: From the Vice-Chancellor down to the 
servants. 


f. Service Buildings Block: Here the Service Buildings of the Univer- 
sity, Workshops, Stores, Garages, Laundry, Fire station, and 
Filling station are grouped together. 


Dairy Farm. 


ll. The grouping outlined in the above paragraph was dictated on the 
one hand by the building requirements and on the other by the interrela- 
tion of the functions of the various buildings. 


12. The first matter to be dealt with was the principle which would 
guide the General Layout of the Campus. The predominent ideas which 
dictated the solutions given are quoted briefly herebelow: 
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d. 


Separation of academic and private life of the students. We 
believe that this separation is imperative. Once the student 
crosses over from the classrooms, laboratories and other 
places of learning to the areas of private life and recreation, 

he must feel at home. He must have the sensation that a day's 
work is done and that he is among his friends to enjoy himself, 
play or study on his own, or do whatever he pleases. Anyway, 
he must feel that he is away from the places of culture, learning 
and work. This separation must be felt not only in respect of 
distinct areas, but also as to the conception of the buildings, 
their more imposing form and their building materials. The 
academic and cultural buildings must be of a dignified design, 
built with more expensive and better materials, formal gardens, 
thus expressing their serious purpose. On the other hand the 
students' residential and recreational buildings must be of a 
lighter design and gayer colours which will remind them of 
more familiar surroundings, such as their homes in the towns 
and villages of Panjab. 


The students' private life should also be separated from that of | 
their teachers and the other personnel of the University. While 
the teaching, clerical and menial staff will live in houses of 

their own where they will lead a normal family life, the students 
will live in hostels under the rules and regulations of the Univer- 
sity Campus supervised only by the prefects and guided bythe 
coaches in their games and exercises. 


The existence of the canal is considered as a happy coincidence. 
It fills two roles. On the one hand it provides a natural barrier 
between two areas of different function, and can be crossed at 
certain points only to serve these two areas. On the other hand 
it provides an axis which irresistibly attracts people and guides 
their movement along its course. This element is used in our 
synthesis very naturally for separation of the academic and pri- 
vate life of the students and as an axis of pedestrian circulation. 
All entrances of faculties are along the pedestrian road parallel 
to the right bank of the canal. The two tree-lined canal bank 
roads will be a beautiful feature of the campus and will serve as 
promenades, filling both aesthetic and utilitarian purposes at the 
same time. 


The two groups of the Academic block are planned in such a way 
as to permit extension of the individual faculties and departments 
and also extension of the block itself by addition of new depart- 
ments. In order to allow for this two-way expansion the various 
departments of the Academic block were designed side by side 
with the narrow side facing the canal. On this side are the ad- 
rainistrative elements of the departments and the respective main 
entrances. The extension can be effected in depth by addition of 
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classrooms, laboratories, etc., at the rear of the departments, 
ina N.W. direction. Room for new faculties, departments or 
institutes is left at the far S. W. end of the Academic block. 


Two road networks have been designed, one for vehicles and 
one for pedestrians. In these drawings it can be clearly seen 
that the main axis of the Campus along the canal is left free of 
vehicular traffic. Only the cars of the Irrigation Department 
can travel on the canal bank road for the inspection and main- 
tenance of the canal. The main carriage road axis separates 
the staff residential from the main Academic area. From this 
and the periphereal road all parts of the campus are reached by 
branch roads. The main parts of the University Campus, i.e. 
Academic, Cultural and Students'residential, are not isolated 
on account of carriage traffic, and communication both within 
and between these blocks is left free and unhindered. A very 
important feature serving interior communcation is the main 
covered walkway, 24 ft. wide, which stretches ina straight 
line through the two groups of the Academic block. It is the 
communicating axis for students and teachers, to and from the 
departments of the University. 


The design of the various buildings which compose a department 
or a hostel, or any other part of the campus, posed a major 
problem due to their great numbers and variety. To cope with 
this problem in a rational way and to ensure unity, but not uni- 
formity, of design, we designed the buildings ona 12 ft. grid. 
This was the first approach to the problem. It was subsequent- 
ly found out, that the 12 ft. modulus, which was admirably fitted 
to the design of most of the buildings, proved quite unsuitable 
for others. We had then to devise a two moduli interrelated 
system, where the one fitted into the other. We, therefore, 
used the 12 ft. and the 8 ft. grid. In this way we had the rela- 
tion 2x12 ft. = 3x8 ft., and could use them either independently 
or in the same building. This double modulization proved very 
successful. It permitted many combinations and gave an even 
greater flexibility of design, allowing the right dimensions to be 
used for every individual space. The net result was a great deal 
of economy. 


As we have mentioned in previous paragraphs great attention was 
paid to conform to the traditional way of planning and design. 

The academic block is designed with closely knitted wings and 
enclosed courtyards, in accordance with the great examples to 
be seen in the monuments of the Mughal period (Fathipur Sikhri, 
Lahore Fort, etc.). Covered Walkways are provided where 
necessary from the utilitarian and aesthetic points of view. 
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13, We must make it clear that our design is by no means a final one. 
It is definite in its conception only and in the basic ideas which dictated 
the given solutions. The individual parts can be designed in an infinite 
variety of shapes, colours and details. The perspective views are 
simply an attempt to present our above explained ideas. Our purpose is 
to set the rules which will permit construction of buildings which will 
serve the needs for which they are planned. 


Administration Block and Cultural Buildings 


14. The group of Administrative and Cultural Buildings, as well as 
the Mosque with the attached school of Theology, is located in the centre 
of the whole University Layout and between the two groups of the Main 
Academic Block. It is in this area that activities common to the whole 
University life are concentrated. The heart of this area is the main 
University Plaza which is defined by the Administration Building to the 
N. W., the Museum and the Library to the N. E. and the Assembly Hall 
to the S.W. The S.E. side of the plaza, the one parallel to the canal, 
is left open so that the view towards the canal and the Social Life and 
Recreation Buildings on the opposite bank of the canal remains unhin- 
dered. Communication between the two opposite banks is ensured by 
bridges in appropriate places. 


15. The Mosque, together with the attached School of Theology, plays 
the most prominent role in the composition of the whole University 
Campus. Its proper presentation and happy correlation with the other 
elements of the synthesis define the location of all the buildings around 
the Main Plaza. Its position is such that, to one advancing along the 
main pedestrian road, it stands clear with the Minaret as a landmark 
of the heart of the University. 


16. Onthe N. W. side of the Administration Group a carriage road 
leads from the main highway to the Administration Building and the 
University Halls. A parking space is left to accommodate traffic com- 
ing frpm the highway. To one standing there, a magnificent view is 
provided from under the Administration Building which is elevated on 
piles. Through these piles the Main Plaza, the Pool and, beyond them, 
the canal and the Social Life and Recreation Buildings can be seen. 


17. A most prominent role in the decoration of the Plaza will be played 
by the water as a decorative element. Not only the Pool, but fountains 
along its N. W. side will enhance the beauty of the whole synthesis as in 
the monuments of the past. 


18. The University Press is incorporated within the group of Adminis- 
trative Buildings. It is located in such a way so that it can be easily 
reached from the main carriage road, while at the same time being 
adjacent to the Main Administration Building. 
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19. The Main Academic Block is divided into two large groups of 
buildings: The group of Natural Sciences and Mathematics, and the 
group of Social Sciences and Humanities. These two groups flank 

the Administration block, the first on its N. E. side and the second 
on its S.W. side. The arrangement of the various elements within 
each group follows a certain rational pattern which, as an outcome of 
careful study, represents the fundamental conception that governs the 
whole composition of the main part of the University Campus. One 
factor that influenced the development of this pattern is the Canal. 
The Canal, being the main natural feature of the site, became auto- 
matically the most important line of the whole composition. In order 
to ensure that each Faculty will have equal importance, and manifest 
its presence in the Campus as an independent entity, each one is given 
a frontage on the Canal and the main pedestrian road. The main ac- 
cess to each Faculty is from this front side, while the rear is left free. 
Thus, in each Academic Group, each Faculty is adjoined to the follow- 
ing, along the line of the Canal. Each Faculty can be reached from 
the front by pedestrians and from the rear by vehicles. The rear 
end of each Faculty is free and so permits future expansion of the 
Faculty itself, while the principle of building one Faculty next to the 
other allows for future addition of new Faculties. 


20. Within the Academic block the basic compositional, functional and 
aesthetic element is the Main Covered Walkway. This is the backbone 

of the whole composition. It runs parallel to the Canal and through both 
Academic groups. As a compositional element the Main Covered Walk- 
way serves to join the independent Faculties and also to divide each one 
of them into two distinct parts: the front andthe rear. These parts 
have different functional purposes. The front is the Administrative area 
with the libraries and the museums, and the rear is the Teaching Area 
containing the classrooms, laboratories and service spaces. Asa 
functional element the Main Covered Walkway is the main circulation 
artery of the Academic Area. It functionally joins all the Faculties and 
under its roof a student is able to walk protected against the elements 
from one Faculty to the other, and from one Academic group to the 
other, without leaving the-complex of the Academic buildings. Spaces 

of common use and interest are attached to either side of the Main Cover- 
ed Walkway. In this way the Auditorium, Amphitheatres and big Lecture 
Halls, which serve large numbers of students coming from various 
Faculties and attending common classes, are attached to the one side, 
while libraries and museums are attached to the other. The students 
can therefore attend classes of various Faculties without passing through 
the areas of other Faculties but only under the Main Covered Walkway 
which links all Faculties. The rear part of the Faculties is the busiest, 
while the front, with its formal character, will be more free of people. 
The Main Covered Walkway has more openings towards the rear, while 
it serves as a barrier insulating the front part from the rear. The value 
of the Main Covered Walkway as an aesthetic element is justified mainly 
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by the fact that it establishes the feeling of continuity and integration 
within the composition of the Academiic buildings. Following the course 
of this element a visitor is able to grasp the conception that rules the 
composition and to feel the relationship of open spaces and buildings. 
Aesthetically the importance of this walkway is stressed by its height 
which is greater than of the other walkways, and by its different struc- 
tural appearance. It will also be differently paved and painted in such 
a way as to be always an element drawing attention from all points. 


21. Along this artery, the composition of the various elements is 
developed in a simple way. As has already been explained the Faculties 
are placed one next to the other, having their main entrances on the 

Canal side and the service at the rear. The various spaces of each Facul- 
ty are placed in wings protected by continuous minor covered walkways. 
These wings of buildings are placed so as to form enclosed yards. In this 
way each Faculty is a complex of closed and open spaces that serve its 
purposes. There are one, two and three-storied buildings in the Academic 
groups. Usually the Administration offices are placed on the ground 
floors of the front parts of each Faculty and form the one side of the recep- 
tion courts which are at the front. The Lecture rooms are usually placed 
in wings perpendicular to the Canal. 


22. Social Life and Recreation Buildings. This block of buildings is sit- 
uated on the left side of the Canal and faces the Administrative and Cul- 
tural Buildings Block. The two blocks are located at the centre of gravity 
of the Campus on either side of the Canal, the one related to the Academic 
and the other to the private life of the students. The area between the two 
blocks will be treated in a formal manner with regular pools, water-plays 
and more elaborate paving and planting. Openings will be created in the 
tree lining of the Canal to open up vistas and to unify this central area of 
the University. The Canal itself will act as a dividing line between the 
two blocks. 


23. Our study of the residential area gives the following figures: 


Class No. of Plots Sq. ft. of Plot Total area in sq. ft. 
A 1 ' 87, 360 87, 360 
B 72 12,096 870,912 
Cc 78 8, 640 673, 920 
D 227 8, 640 1, 961, 280 
E 52 6, 480 336, 960 
F 83 5, 760 478, 080 
G 366 4,608 — 1, 686, 528 
H 68 3,456 235,008 
T 876 1,728 1,513, 728 


Total required land for net residential area: 7, 843,776 sq. ft. 
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24. The residential area (designed for the final phase) is composed of 
two distinctly separated communities: one includes a total of 429 

houses plus the necessary community buildings and 1 elementary school; 
the other a total of 1, 393 houses, the necessary community buildings and 
2 elementary schools. A kindergarten adjoins each elementary school. 
The community buildings are located in the centre of each community 
next to a large recreation park. Main pedestrian roads connect the two 
community centres to each other, as well as to the main Plaza of the 
Academic Block. A small green square is provided for every 60-90 
houses serving as a neighbourhood centre and a playground for the young- 
er children. 


25. The vehicle roads network is designed so as to leave pedestrian 
traffic free. Cul-de-sac roads reach every house of classes B, C and 
D, while the rest of the houses, whose owners are not expected to have 
private cars, are served by cul-de-sac roads penetrating into the com- 
munity at regular distances. 


Students' Hostels 


26. The Hostel is designed as a self-supporting unit for 160 students, 
providing the necessary spaces for sleeping, studying, eating, games 
and social activities. The bedrooms (cubicle size single bedrooms) with 
their common facilities are accommodated in five two-storey wings, 
orientated to the N.E. The staff quarters and six suites for research 
scholars or bachelor teachers are located on the ground floor of the two 
wings adjoining the entrance. 


27. The general facilities are grouped in a single storey block which is 
perpendicular to the bedroom wings. The main entrance is at the front 
of this block. The dining and drawing room open into landscaped patios. 
The design of the hostels is based on an eight feet modulus. Their lay- 
out is such as to allow cul-de-sac vehicle roads to reach the kitchen 
courtyards and the main entrances of the hostel units. The main vehicle 
traffic entrance to the hostels group is provided from the Southern bound- 
ary of the Campus, while the pedestrian roads, free from crossing 
vehicle roads, connect the group with the Canal and the Academic block. 


Service Buildings Block 


28. All the general service buildings which did not have a direct relation 
to either the Academic or private activities were grouped at the entrance 
of the carriage road to the Campus. 


29. In this group of buildings are accommodated the maintenance Work- 
shops, the General Stores with wards and watchmen's quarters, the 
Garages, the Laundry and the Fire Brigade station. This last is very 
conveniently situated between the staff residential area and the Univer- 
sity proper. A Filling Station at the cross-roads can be used by incoming 
and outgoing cars. 
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Abstracted from "Architectural Forum" 
/ Volume 115, Number 2, August 1961. 
Pages 115-118. 


TRIAL BY COOLING 


Jane Jacobs 


1. With an intriguing display of technology and a baffling confusion of 
logic on costs, an experiment on school air-conditioning was unveiled 
recently in Pinellas County on the West Cost of Florida. * The county 
Board of Public Instruction had commissioned two new junior high schools 
each of the same size with the same facilities; equipped with duplicate 
sets of furniture. But the board specified that one school was to be air- 
conditioned, the other not. Over the years, comparison records were 
to be kept on operating and maintenance costs, and the well-being of the 
students. Construction costs, however, could be compared immediately; 
so could the two designs. To discuss costs, to look the schools over, 
and to feel what they felt like, a group of school experts met during two 

' hot days last May for a School Evaluation Conference. Their comments 

* afford some enlightenment, but in general both the conference and the 
schools themselves raise and imply more questions than they answer. 


2. Before going into these matters, it is necessary to understand a few 
facts about the schools and about why they differ as they do in design. 


3. The non-air-conditioned school, Pinellas Park Junior High, was 
planned to catch a breeze in every classroom. To this purpose, clusters 
of four back-to-back classrooms are placed across wide courtyards. ° 
Each classroom's wide outer wall is curtained principally with movable 
sash; doors are bordered with jalousies. Non-classroom facilities are 
also scattered in a breeze-catching campus plan. 


4. The air-conditioned school, Oak Grove Junior High, was planned com- 
. pactly. The classrooms are in back-to-back tiers, each tier separated 
: from the next by the width of a passage; the entire grouping of class- 
/ rooms is separated from non-classroom facilities only by the main 
corridor (see diagrammatic plans). 


5. Inthe air-conditioned school, 18 of the 32 classrooms have no 

i exterior walls; instead they face, through a band of high, fixed sash, 
into the narrow passages. These passages, and the main corridors, 
are not, themselves, air-conditioned; for all intents and purposes 
they are outdoor spaces, their ends opened to the grounds and their 
roofs raised above open clerestories. 

* Florida has a semi-tropical humid climate. 
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6. The first point to understand about the differences in design be- 
tween the two schools is that the compactness of the air-conditioned 
school was not dictated by the needs of air-conditioning. The com- 
pactness was a means of saving on general construction cost. It 
saved so much that the air-conditioned school cost $22, 496 less than 
the non-air-conditioned school. But these savings on construction 
would not, in turn, have been possible without the air-conditioning 
because the compact school without air-conditioning would have been 
intolerable. 


7. Many of the conference participants were disturbed by the almost 
total opaque partitioning of the interior classrooms. Architect Josep 
Amisano summed up this objection: ''What has happened in this school 
is a fantastic emphasis on walls! No matter where I look, no matter 
where I sit, I always see a wall.'' Educator Archibald Shaw noted, 
with puzzlement, that the strips of glazing into the corridors did not 
accomplish what he would have expected: "I always felt that where 
you had the effect of a clerestory, even though it only opened onto 

the corridor, you were buying a feeling of space that you didn't pay 
anything for.'' He did not get that effect here. "I have been in class- 
rooms all of my lifetime, and I have underestimated the size of these 
rooms repeatedly. They said they were 24 feet by 32 feet. That was 
hard for me to believe. My first Hunch was they were about 20 feet 
by 26 feet. Iam not talking about outside light or anything like that; 

I am talking about space.'' Amisano accounted for the squeezed-in 
effect by noting that the glazing was only at the top and only on a single 
narrow end wall of the classroom. 7 


8. On the other hand, the non-air-conditioned school got poor marks 
for the views that its classrooms did offer. As one of the architects 
put it: "The school with all the views--you didn't see trees, you saw 
some barren sand-lots between buildings. The hot, debilitating effect 
was present everywhere. It was in the classrooms, in the corridors, 
outside, under the canopies, everywhere. "' 


9. The conferees, who began by assuming that the air-conditioning 
must be a constricting influence on design, ended by becoming en- 
chanted with the freedom it could make possible. ''You come over here 
to the air-conditioned school, '' said Jonathan King, "and suddenly you 
realize the possibility of what you could look at because you have so 
much more freedom. You don't have the dictatorship of the natural 
breeze.'' Others discoursed on the advantages -- flexibility and con- 
venience--that can accompany the use of compact space made possible 
by air-conditioning, and it was commented that some facilities in a 
school might very well be air-conditioned, others not, with consequent 
variation and freedom of design. As John Lyon Reid summed it up: 
"Air-conditioning gives you an added strength--to allow you to do certain 
things you can't do without it." | 
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Air-conditioned school, Oak Grove Junior 
High, has a compact plan. Photos show, left 
to right, exterior at classroom wing, mat. 
corridor, and a classroom looking toward a 
passage. Charles Colwell, architect; Healy ¢ 
Latimer, mechanical and electrical engineers. 
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Non-air-conditioned school, Pinellas Park 
Junior High, has a breeze-catching campus 
plan. Photos show, left to right, a typical 
classroom, a typical passage, and a classroom 
exterior. Bruce § Parrish, architects; Healy § 
Latimer, mechanical and electrical engineers. 
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10. It was agreed that variety of plan, outlook, and "inlook'' need 
represent no extravagance. Nonetheless, the thought that it was 
necessary for an air-conditioned school to cost the same as a non- 
air-conditioned school -- or even less -- hung heavily over the con- 
ference, much as this necessity had placed a visible deadening stamp 
upon the air-conditioned classrooms themselves. 


ll. The Gimmick of Economy. This device of persuasion may indeed 
be effective; but the price, in more ways than one, is apt to be high. 
The unfortunate effects of just such arguments used in the part -- to 
justify this or that material or type of design -- were obviously among 
the burdens that these very schools had to bear. Although nobody men- 
tioned it, a similar history lay behind enormous glass areas which all 
were discussing as items of expense entailing unwanted heat gain and 
washing, as well as troublesome sky glare, etc. Yet large glass 
walls were justified and to some extent made almost mandatory be- 
cause of economic arguments in the late 1930s and early 1940s--e.g., 
a 1943 article, "Survey proves large windows, properly oriented, 
save fuel even in rigorous climates." 


12. Snap economy answers "proving" that a material or a design is 
“cheaper'' tend to help standardize solutions even though the condi- 
tions vary widely. This point has been made well in an article on climate 
and primitive architecture, by James Marston Fitch of the Columbia 
School of Architecture, in Scientific American: ''Western technology-- 
especially modern American technology--too often responds with the 
mass production of a handful of quite clumsy stereotypes. This is 
obvious, for example, in the thermal-control features of our archi- 
tecture. . . We employ one type of wall and one type of roof. The 
thermal characteristics of these membranes will be roughly suitable 
to a thermal regime such as that of Detroit. Yet we duplicate them 
indiscriminately accross the country." 


13. Neither of these two schools is actually thought out as a solution 
to its climate. This, perhaps, is the root reasons why neither school 
roused great enthusiasm among the evaluators. If the effect of the 
experiment on cost comparisons is to spread the superficial news-- 
Look! An air-conditioned school has been proved cheaper than a 
non-air-conditioned school! --these schools will have added their 
bit to perpetuate the kind of thinking that stultifies, and that lies 
behind their own disappointment as architecture. But if the air- 
conditioning experiment widens the possibilities in school planning 
and raises the average quality of schools, it may prove to have been 
worth undertaking. 
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Abstracted from "The Architect 
& Building News'' Volume 220, he 
Number 1, 5 July 1961. Pages 17-22. 4 


A NEW PRODUCTION-LINE TECHNIQUE IN BUILDING 


Peter Trippe 


1. A new method of prefabricated construction developed in Moscow 

by a group of forward-looking specialists headed by Architect Jewgenij 

Smirnov, offers possibilities for such fantastic speeds of erection that adi 
they are difficult to accept at first sight. Five-storey blocks of flats ef 
are finished in a day-and-a-half--from raw materials to occupation. - 
The author, himself, found them so difficult to credit that he sought 

out Mr. Smirnov, the architect in charge of the project, in order to 

get as much information as possible at first hand. After detailed 

interviews and subsequent cross-checking in other places, he is now 

convinced that the production figures given for the technique are by 

no means overstated and are quite practicable. 


2. A prototype five-storey block of flats using the Smirnov method 

has recently been erected amongst the experimental houses put up in e- 
Moscow's Noviye Cheryomushki Section 9. There are five two- and ag 
three-roomed flats on each floor, giving a total of 60 apartments in : 
the standard block. Each apartment comes out of the 'apartment- ™ 
building' factory as a completely finished living unit, and these are the = 
‘building blocks' from which the completed apartment house is assembled. 


3. Each factory-built apartment is a prefabricated reinforced concrete 
structure using an adaptation of the Kozlov thin shell concrete-rolling 
technique. The completed prefabricated unit comprises 11 of these 
Kozlov shells and, as already mentioned, when they leave the end of 
the final assembly line they are complete in every respect. Weighing 
only 13 tons each, they are then taken to the building site bya heavy- 
duty trailer. From there, a tower crane lifts them off the trailers 

and installs them on prepared foundations, one on top of the other as 

if they were toy bricks. 


4. The job of the workers on the site is merely to assembly the pre- 
fabricated units into the building as they arrive. Basically this opera- 
tion consists simply in welding one apartment to another. Fora 
standard 60-apartment block, it takes 35 hrs. to make the apartment 
units at the Koslov plant; 35 hrs. to transport them to the site; and 
35 hrs. to lift them into position, assemble the complete building, and 
get the new residents in. Thus, once the plant is in continuous full 
production, one block of 60 flats can be completed every 35 hrs. 
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One of the prefabricated living units being transported through the streets of Moscow (figure 1) 


production-line 
building 


Right (figure 2), a perspective by the 
architect shows the method of assembly 
on the site using tower cranes. 
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5. The Kozlov Prefabrication Factory. The whole key tc the Smirnov 
system is the way he exploits the Kozlov process. Nikolai Kozlov's 
name has come to the fore as a constructional engineer who developed 
a method of continuous rolling of reinforced-concrete structural ele- 
ments. Inthe suburban Moscow factory, 164 ft. wide conveyorized 
mills roll these ribbed reinforced-concrete room-size panels which 
are only 0.59 inch thick. The complete cast panel somewhat resembles 
a waffle with one of the sides smooth and the other ribbed. Two such 
panels joined together with the ribs facing each other, and the result- 
ing internal volume filled with any heat-insulating material, form a 
wall or partition panel. The only difference in the panels for the ceil- 
ings and floors is that the armature is arranged in a different way. 


6. Conveyorized Apartment-building Factory. Jewgenij Smirnov and 
his team conceived the idea of extending the Kozlov factory into a com- 
plete process, which would effectively use the same principles of . 
conveyorized production and assembly as those already familiar in 

the automobile industry, to produce complete apartment units. Using 
the standard shells as the main standard constructional element, a 
factory layout was developed which to all intents and purposes pro- 
cesses a complete two- and three-room dwelling unit. 'Complete" 
means exactly what it implies--that is, the apartment unit could be 
lived in with nothing more needing to be done to it other than connect- 
ing to the usual services. All glazing has been completed. The walls 
are not only already plastered but are painted, and floor surfacing has 
been laid down. All sanitary fittings, electrical fittings, and so on, 
are complete. At the end of the assembly line, the apartments are 
mounted onto the trailer where they are transported to the site. 


7. Transport. It is not the intention to transport the prefabricated 
apartment units any considerable distance. In general, the economic 
limit to transport is considered to be about 93 miles. The general 
policy is to use heavy trailers for road transport and to set up a 
Kozlov factory wherever the quantity of building justifies the use of 
the Kozlov-Smirnov method. Thus the new Moscow factory will 
supply the Moscow area exclusively. 
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Abstracted from ''Far East Trade", 


Volume 16, Number 8, August 1961. 
Page 953. 


SEEING SOUTH-EAST ASIA AS A WHOLE 


Leslie Symons 


1. This outline of the aims of the regional conference of South-East 
Asian geographers in Malaya and Singapore was prepared by Dr. 
Leslie Symons, Department of Geography, Queen's University, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. Although designed particularly for geo- 
graphers, the organizers would welcome anyone interested in the 
study of South-East Asia and the development of the region. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained from Professor Robert Ho, Department 
of Geography, University of Malaya; or from the author. 


2. The International Geographical Union holds a congress at four- 
year intervals, the next being in 1964 inthe U. K. But only once 
before has a special conference been held, such as the one in Singa- 
pore and Malaya in April 1962. 


3. The purpose of this type of conference is to focus attention on 
geographical themes of immediate relevance to a particular region. 
Papers are expected on the following topics: 

problems of rural development and agricultural potential; 

settlement patterns and planning; 

mineral and power resources; 

industrialization; 

economic facilities; 

transportation; 

population movements; 

cultural and religious backgrounds; 

cartography; 

physical and regional studies. 


4. It would be difficult to overrate the value of such a conference, 
devoted to examining the region as a whole, taking account of its 
physical structure, climate, vegetation, human characteristics, and 
economic possibilities. Theaim is nothing less than to see South-East 
Asia as a whole, diversified yet united by physical and cultural char- 
acteristics. 
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Abstracted from "Journal of 

the Town Planning Institute", 
VolumeXLVII,No. 7, July-August 
1961. Pages 214-215. 


TOWARDS A PLAN FOR THE TUGELA BASIN 


E. Thorrington-Smith 
(Review by William Holford) 


1, This plan is the fifth volume of the Natal Town and Regional 
Planning Reports. It contains 266 pages and 72 maps. It is obtain- 
able from Town and Regional Planning Commission, P.O. Box 347, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa (R3.00) or Messrs. Edward 
Stanford Ltd., 12-14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2 (30s.) 


2. The Natal Town and Planning Commission is ten years old; and 
when it came into being it very soon decided that it could make no 
worthwhile programme for development of the Tugela Basin-- the 
region round the industrial spine of Natal in the South African Re- 
public--until a good deal of original research and survey work had 
been undertaken. This book is the result of such research. 


3. Regional research, useful though it is academically at all times, 
when prosecuted on this scale must have a main object in policy, if 

it is to lead to physical and economic plans that mean something. The 
objective here is to produce information and indications for the indus- 
trial development of the Tugela Basin (an area of some 11, 200 square 
miles) seeing that it already carries the main road and rail and power 
lines between Johannesburg and Durban. The industry, secondary in 
character, would lead, if it were established, to a more balanced dis- 
tribution of employment, income and investment and would help to 
reduce the heavy concentration on the big towns. 


4. The Town and Regional Planning Commission of Natal has formed 
a committee for the co-ordination of Regional Research in Natal. Not 
only does this committee advise the Commission when to finance the 
publication of important works, but it integrates and sponsors individ- 
ual projects and tries to prevent overlapping. Asa result of the 
committee's recommendations, the Natal Regional Survey (published 
for Natal University by the Oxford University Press) already contains 
four volumes published at the cost of the commission. Already, also, 
there is a wide recognition of the interdependence of all branches of 
regional development-- river and flood control, soil conservation, 
agriculture and forestry, mineral extraction, transport and power, 
nature conservancy, manufacturing industry, and the growth of 
settlements and towns. 
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5. Against such a sane and balanced background, the chapters of this 
survey of the Tugela Basin come together to form an orderly and com- 
prehensive picture. The details, like those of an encyclopedia, are 
for reference, and cannot easily be summarized ina review. But 
some of the methods employed deserve to be highlighted. 


6. To begin with, over 7,000 aerial photographs (and an agricultural 
research officer) were sent to the Soil Survey Section at the Interna- 
tional Training Centre for Aerial Survey at Delft, Holland. From this 
the major land types of the coastal Region, the Thornveld, the Sandy 
Sourveld, the Tall Grass Veld, and the Highlands Sourveld (above 4,500 
feet) were identified. Simultaneously, the quantity, quality and charac- 
teristics of the water in the rivers were measured and analysed. 


7. The 'sieve analysis' of potential industrial sites is admirably illus- 
trated (see page 427) and six different river catchment areas are ex- 
cellently described in relation to it. 


8. The whole physical and the greater part of the economic survey is, 
in fact, a model of what such a survey should be; and it is presented in 
an attractive, accurate and compendious way--not a very common com- 
bination of virtues in a regional report. The biggest problem posed is 
probably a social one. How far can industry be located by reference to 
the existence of adjacent Bentu Reserves, as recommended by‘the Tom- 
linson Commission in 1955? 


9. From this survey it seems likely that centralization in the big towns 
will continue, even though it means long local journeys to work for the 
urban Bantu, and that decentralization by means of settling industry 

near the reserves is a modifying but not a determinant factor in the 
distribution of the future industrial population. This, however, is only 
an estimate. That it can be an informed estimate and not a simple guess 
is due in large measure to the level-headed and unprejudiced fact-finding 
of reports such as this, which stand out as beacons of reason and judg- 
ment amid so much in South Africa that is highly-coloured and irrational. 
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Abstracted from "Design", 


Volume 5, Number 6, June 1961. 
Pages 18-19. 


TOWARDS TOTAL METROPOLITANISM 


Bijit Ghosh 


1. Some aspects of Bijit Ghosh's plan for Calcutta will seem familiar 
to EKISTIC readers, as being based on a concept similar to that of 
Dynapolis developed by Dr. Doxiadis. At first glance it would seem that 
‘dynapolis' could practically be interchanged with the idea of 'total 
metropolitanism', and 'sector' substituted for the author's use of the 
ambiguous term 'satellite'. The main difference is that Ghosh does not 
allow for an expansion of the core area. This plan is interesting from 
another point of view: that it is published at the same time a group of 
experts with a Ford Foundation grant are now beginning work on a mas- 
ter plan for Calcutta with the city commission. 


2. Calcutta, with as many as half a million people living on its pave- 
ments and more than a million people in slums, symbolises degrada- 
tion of human living, the painful experience and the loathsome evil of 
urbanism. The city warps, vitiates, stagnates and finally breaks down 
as more and more people crowd init. The population of Calcutta in- 
creased from 3 to 6 million in a decade and today the conditions in the 
city are enigmatic to its function and very existence. Under these ex- 
isting conditions, and the fact that the population will multiply to 14 
million, as projected for the next 30 years, any thought of the future 
gives rise to a dismal feeling of despair and frustration, summed up by 
the question--can the city survive ? 


3. In accepting a challenge like this, one must reckon the hopes and 
aspirations of the people and their determination to live a human life. 

These should not be equated to building houses, millions of them, or 
building roads, hundreds of miles of them, but should be determined 

by the forces which govern the life and living of the people. Give them 

the status of human beings, revitalise existing values, set new values for 
mankind. Thereby determine the progress of civilisation. These forces, 
social behaviour, economic potentialities and physical obsolescence, etc. -- 
are like hydro power which, if unchecked, brings about a catastrophe but, 
when canalised, gives the people the dignity of human life. It is necessary 
therefore that these forces are let loose with some control, within a frame- 
work, not by an imposition but for their acceptance by the people, through 
effective co-operation and participation. 
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4. The framework can only be achieved through total metropolitanism for 
the entire population as anticipated in the next 30 years. Total metro- 
politanism may be realised by preparing and implementing a master plan 
for Calcutta and its metropolitan region. The master plan should not 
only provide for the physical and socio-economic needs of the people 

but also embody a philosophy of new values, and an individuality for the 
city as a whole. 


5. The present trend of the extension of the city is almost lineal, all 
along the Hooghly River. A ribbon development has taken place along: 
the river, beside the Grand Trunk and Barrackpore Trunk Roads of . 
factories and housing, mostly built by private entrepreneurs. Extension 
in the south and the east, for residential purposes, is envisaged by the 
Government Corporation and the City Improvement Trust. This trend, 
to a certain extent logically, can be entirely incorporated in the concept 
of total metropolitanism, if a fast transportation system is introduced. 
The development of the metropolitan region can take place by building 
several satellites along this arterial route, with areas earmarked for 
industry and housing. A green belt running through may separate in- 
dustry from the traffic route, housing from industry and at the same 
time limit the size of the town so that it can be effectively controlled. 


6. Once the tempo of such development gathers momentum, it will not 
be difficult to first arrest the immigration of village population to the 
city, and then to decentralise the overspill from the central areas of 
the city. The accompanying sketch shows the pattern of such a devel- 
opment envisaged. The advantages of such a development are--- 


a. The existing village will not break up because of the pull 
to the metropolis but merge with the satellite. 


b. A rural-cum-urban environment can be created in a satellite 
of limited size and isolation, as an intermediate environment of 


the metropolis and the surrounding villages. 


c. A time distance relation within the satellite can be maintained. 


d. The satellites can be developed in stages. 


e. The experience gained from the development of one satellite 
can then apply to the next. 


f. With the gradual decentralisation of industry and population 
from the core, land value will be stable whenit becomes possible 
later to redevelop the metropolis. 
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Abstracted from "Land Economics" 
Volume XXXVII, Number 2, May 1961. 
Pages 113-123. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF LAND REFORM IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED ECONOMIES 


Erven J. Long 


1. Mr. Long from the University of Tennessee, served as a group lead- 
er for the International Cooperation Administration in Bangalore, India. 
He had substantial reviews from members of the Food and Agricultural 


Organization and other agriculturalists before ee at the final form 
for this paper. 


2. Land reform is one of the cornerstones of agricultural policy in most 
underdeveloped countries. These reform programs or proposals usually 
have three basic objectives--mixed in different combinations depending 
upon political and historical circumstances. They are: 


a. turning over ownership and management of the farms to those 
who actually "till the soil," 


b. dividing up large holdings into smaller, more evenly distribu- 
ted holdings, and 


c. combining small operational units into larger, group units -- 
i.e., "co-operative farms," "collective farms," 'paysannat," 
"state farms". 


3. Even cursory examination of these objectives will show that they 
may be--and in many cases are--in conflict with each other. Steps 
taken to implement one objective may very effectively counteract steps 
taken to implement another. For example, many of the farms which 
could best serve as examples of realizations of objective one, i.e., 
farms fully managed and operated by the owner and his family, exceed 
the acreage ceiling, and so would be broken up in effecting objective 
two. Furthermore, the achieving of objective three almost inevitably 
involves surrender, or at least radical change in the character, of 
objectives one andtwo. Paradoxically, local protagonists of "land 
reform" usually support all three objectives, while opponents resist 
all three. This testifies to the fact that progress on such reform has 
not gone far enough to bring their divergencies into active conflict 
with each other. 


4. Four years' experience in India has brought me to the conclusion 
that most proponents and opponents of land reform are honestly concern- 
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ed with the problems of their country and believe their particular ideas 

on the subject to be sound. It has brought me even more firmly to the 
conviction that virtually none of the argument, for or against such reform, 
is built upon a solid, analytical, tactual basis. It is at this point where 

I feel the so-called "foreign expert'' can be most helpful in helping set 

up research and in relating available data to provide a reliable, factual 
basis for decision in the matter. 


5. Behind all the political discussion of land tenure reform is an honest 
groping for a system which will satisfy two deep and basic needs: 


a. a much more productive agriculture as a base for national 
economic development, and 


b. a sense of security (and participation) among the peasantry 
as a basis for needed political stability. 


6. Evidence regarding the second issue--relating land reform proposals 
to their probable consequences for social and political stability or instab- 
ility--is obviously hard to come by. People's social responses to given 
stimuli vary greatly from place to place and from moment to moment. 


7. It is rather on the first issue--the effects of various types of land 
reform activity upon agricultural productivity--that social science has 
most seriously failed its responsibilities. This is where the agricul- 
tural economics profession possesses the necessary analytical tools to 
do the job, to throw direct light upon the implications of various aspects 
of land reform for agricultural productivity. The principal shortcoming 
appears to be that research has not focused sharply enough on the issue. 


8. The core relationship in this entire problem is that between size of 
operating unit and productivity. Much of the local argument in favor of 
cooperative or other forms of group farming, for example, is premised 
upon the assumption that there is a trememdous efficiency advantage in 
large-scale operations. Opponents of land reform base their arguments 
against the establishment of acreage ceilings upon the same premise -- 
that agricultural productivity will be reduced by the reduction in farm 
size. Persons who might be favorably disposed toward a more equitable 
division of landholdings, and who would oppose cooperative farming, feel 
obliged to take the opposite stand in the interest of economic development 
because they assume that there is tremendous positive returns to size-of- 
operations in agriculture. Political reasoning about land reform, some- 


what subconsciously perhaps, appears to follow some such process as this: 


(1) Political requirements (and perhaps "social justice'') demand the 
breaking up of larger into smaller holdings. (2) Because of the high man- 
land ratio, this involves setting acreage ceilings at levels far below opti- 
mum efficiency levels. (3) Since the economy cannot stand the strain of 
reduced productivity, these small units must somehow be recombined into 
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larger group-units, or cooperative farms; or at least a large number 
of such cooperative farms are necessary to offset the reduced produc- 
tivity potentials of the small owner-operated farms. 


9. It can be seen that this reasoning process is premised throughout 
on the assumption of a highly positive relationship between size of farm 
operations and agricultural productivity. But this is by no means an 
established fact. The assumption is based upon a misinterpretation of 
the economics of so-called "western" agriculture and I fear even more 
so upon a misinterpretation of American farm management studies. 
The problem is simply different in the developed than in most of the 
underdeveloped countries. More specifically, the measures of agri- 
cultural efficiency appropriate to the developed countries are inappro- 
priate to most of the underdeveloped countries. This statement re- 
quires some explanation. 


10. Literally hundreds of American studies have confirmed that larger 
farms normally have correspondingly higher operator incomes, i.e., 
higher returns to the managerial and labor contributions of the farm 
operator and his family. In common usage this has erroneously been 
too often taken to be synonymous with greater "efficiency," leading to 
the conclusion that large farms are more "efficient" than small farms. 
They are! But only with reference to returns to the human agent. They 
are not necessarily the most "efficient" in the use of other (non-human) 
resources. In the United States and similarly developed economies, this 
error creates little difficulty because the human agent is from a social 
viewpoint the most scarce factor of production. 


11. Faced with an imperative need to increase agricultural production, 
most underdeveloped countries find almost all production factors limit- 
ing, except labor. From the public or aggregate social viewpoint, the 
marginal cost of labor approaches zero. In fact, in the judgment of 
many leaders it is negative--that is, there is a positive social value 

in employing additional labor, even worth sacrificing some production 
to accomplish. In direct contrast to the case in highly developed econo- 
mies, therefore, any measure of relative efficiency of farms of differ- 
ent sizes must be in terms of returns to non-labor resources to be 
relevant to problems in India and similar countries. Probably # simple 
measure of gross value productivity per acre, above variable capital 
costs, is as relevant to policy decisions under Indian conditions as is 
net operator-income under American conditions. . 


12. Are the returns to non-labor resources higher on the larger or 
on the smaller farms? This is the question pertaining to the economics 
of farm size which is really relevauat to land reform policy. 
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13. Data are available for samples of one hundred to two hundred farms 
per state in selected areas of West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, 
Orissa, Andhra, Pradesh, Bombay (2 districts) and Madras. Because 
for each state a different size-range was used for computing the fre- 
quency distributions, it is impossible to set up a simple table directly 
from the state data. To overcome this difficulty, the frequency distri- 
bution for individual states was recombined and classified into four 
groups: the smallest size-group of farms, the second smallest size- 
group, the second largest size-group and the largest size-groups. 

This has the effect of holding differences between states constant in 

the analysis. Since the sample area studied within each state was chosen 
to be quite homogeneous, this classification enables us to determine rea- 
sonably well the net effect of size of farm upon value of output per acre. 
Because of the relatively small sample for each individual state, the 
relationships revealed are somewhat erratic but a general inverse rela- 
tionship between size of farm and value of output per acre can be noted. 
These irregularities disappear when data from all nine states are com- 
bined, as shown in the last column of Table I. This column may be taken 
as a fair suggestion of the relationship between size of farm and gross 
value of output per acre in India. It clearly calls into question the sup- 
position in much land reform discussion that large farms are more 
"efficient" than small farms. 


TABLE I—REtationsHip BETWEEN RELATIVE SIZE OF FARM AND RUPEE VALUE OF GROSS 
Output Per AcrE FroM SAMPLE AREAS OF EIGHT STATES: INDIA 


Madhya| West | Uttar Orissa | Andhra 
Pradesh| Bengal | Pradesh| Punjab Pradesh | Bombay; Madras| States 
Smallest Group ..... 87 | 239 | 292 | 201 |161 (89)| 433 | 117 | 209 | 219 

Second Smallest Group| 88 | 217 | 267 | 186 |141 (79)| 352 | 82 | 171 | 188 
Second Largest Group | 84 229 | 227 173 |150 (88)| 369 51 75 | 170 
Largest Group ...... 93 169 | 232 143 |126 (71)| 380 53 75 | 159 


* Figures in parenthesis refer to output per acre above variable capital costs. See text. 


14. The measure of efficiency most relevant to land reform policies in 
India is value productivity per acre above variable capital cost. This 
would be a somewhat better measure than gross value productivity per 
acre as used in the above tables as it minimizes distortions due to possi- 
ble differences in amount of variable capital used by farms of different 
sizes. Investigtaion of this point reveals, however, that empirically 
gross value of productivity per acre is equally adequate under Indian 
conditions. Variable capital inputs, in the form of seeds, fertilizer, 
insecticides, etc., are so small as not to affect comparisons, even if 
there were some consistent bias in relation to farm size--which there 
appears not to be. 
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15. A primary limitation of the analysis thus far is that it has been 
cast in a purely "'static'' context. The real problems of land reform 
are those of dynamics. Stated simply, what may be the effects of size 
of farm upon the rate at which productivity may be increased? It is 
conceivable that even if size of farm were inversely related to pro- 
ductivity in the static sense, it might yet be positively related to the 
process of increasing productivity. This is a question upon which the 
data cited cannot throw direct light. 


16. Although the data as analyzed are static, the relationships revealed 
are the end products of such dynamics as have existed in the society. 
Therefore, data from societies whose agriculture have had more dyna- 
mics might be even more relevant. It is for this reason that the writer 
suggested that an examination of (even) American data from this point 

of view would be informative. Even more useful, perhaps, would be 
examination of similar relationships in Japan. If data for such countries 
reveal a negative relationship between size-of-farm and gross value pro- 
ductivity per @cre above variable capital costs as the end result of a 
highly dynamic agricultural development process, then indeed the pre- 
suppositions of most land reform discussions--and also of much techni- 
cal assistance work--need intense re-examination. Again, this paper is a 
plea for this type of re-examination of American and other farm manage- 
ment data. | 


17. There is one final consideration. This is that massive land reform 
may be a kind of shock treatment which may cause rural people, in their 
new found uncertainty, to be more receptive to new knowledge. A somno- 
lent agriculture, heavily encrusted with centuries-old customary practices, 
may be jarred loose by the simple fact of radical reorganization. But this 
is basically the cynic's view. Peasant people, at least Indian cultivators, 
are extemely responsive to suggestions which will really improve their 
economic lot. As an Indian government worker put it tome: 'The culti- 
vator is far more ready to receive good advice than we are to give it to 
him; he is much more prepared to follow than we are to lead." 


18. In summation, therefore, we are brought to the conclusion that much 
careful research is needed on the relations of farm size to productivity 
in both its static and dynamic dimensions and in terms truly relevant 

to underdeveloped, over-populated societies. Research is also needed 
into the most effective means of introducing technological changes which 
will capitalize on abundant labor. To the writer the weight of the evi- 
dence thus far is in favor of an effective research-extension program, 
supplemented by a set of government or cooperative services, in support 
of a flexible system of small scale, owner-operated farms as the proper 
goal of land reform policy. 
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Abstracted from "Community 


Development Bulletin", Volume XII 
Number 3, June, 1961. Pages 86-91. 


PROBLEMS OF RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION IN MALAYA 


Ham zah Sendut 


1. Hamzah Sendut is on the tutorial staff of the Geography Department of 
the University of Malaya. He has carried out field research into rural 
problems and is particularly interested in demographic aspects of rural- 
urban migration. 

2. The rural areas of the Federation ot Malaya have not changed radic- 
ally over the last generation or two. The natural surroundings have re- 
mained much the same and only the human element is different from what 
it was before. Although the population has increased in total numbers it 
is decreasing in relation to that of Malaya as a whole. The ratio of rural 
people to those living in the towns fell from 79 per cent in 1931 to 61 per 
cent in 1957, Statistics also show that the country is experiencing the 
drift of rural population to the town. Although the problem is universal, 
its nature and extent varies from place to place, and in Malaya, it is com- 
plicated by the presence of three major racial groups and the reluctance of 
the female population to move into the towns. The pace of urban growth is 
rapid; while the total population increased from 3.8 million in 1931 to 6..1 
million in 1957, the urban population showed an increase of 1. 6 million or 
200 per cent. 


3. Social Problems. There is a complex of inter-related causes which 
brings about rural-urban migration. The whole problem is related toa 
series of others which have to be taken into account. Experience of local 
conditions suggests that one of the principal factors is the lack of adequate 
lighting in the rural areas which makes the approach of night inexpressibly 
dreary and oppresive. 


4. The sparseness of rural health facilities means that disease may be 
controlled efficiently in some villages and yet be rampant in others. 
Inadequate sewerage systems also give rise to disease, and attempts to 
introduce proper sanitation have so far been ineffective. 


5. The problem of water supply for domestic purposes is a very com- 
plex one; on the one hand, the source of water may be pure and uncon- 
taminated by human excreta; on the other, the village water may be grossly 
contaminated by both human faeces and animal dung. 
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6. The housing conditions in rural areas are uneven. Housing on 
estates and mines, and in the towns, conforms at least to minimum 
standards laid down by the Government, but in the villages there are 

no such standards. The danger here is not so much from overcrowding 
as from disease. The walls, floors, and the thatched roof have sur- 
faces, fissures and cracks, wherein bugs, fleas, lice, scorpions, ants, 
mosquitoes, bees and rats find shelter. 


7. Rural education is regarded as inferior and the best education is 
thought to be available only in the towns. Adult education is absent be- 
cause the main emphasis is on educating the young. This may cause 
social dislocation because the children often find their parents doing 
things differently from the way in which they have been taught at school. 


8. A further cause of rural depopulation is the attraction of the towns. 
Efficient planning provides for comfortable living conditions in towns, 

but in the villages few attempts have been made to provide the people with 
adequate shops, entertainment, roads and the above mentioned facilities. 
Thus, the towns appear more attractive, and the rural people leave their 
villages to go where they can experience better and more modern living 
conditions. 


9. Economic Problems. When the country was newly opened to the culti- 
vation of rice and rubber there was no problem of land. Today, the aver- 
age property of rural people is small. This makes it difficult to obtain a 
greater yield from the land; it is uneconomic to work them with machines, 
and even with the existing methods difficulties arise. The small size of 
holdings means that the farmer has insufficient work to last him the whole 
year round, and debts easily mount from year to year. 


10. In addition to the problems of specific kinds of agriculture, there are 
those that relate to the rural people as a whole. These include the fact 
that markets are far away from places of cultivation, so that transport 
costs for their produce are high. In the absence of effective money-lend- 
ing agencies, rural people can be at the mercy of money-lenders, middle- 
men and greedy shopkeepers; and the price they obtain for their goods may 
not be worth the labour put into producing them. In short, the economic 
position of the rural people is always uncertain. 


11. There may be many more inter-related socio-economic causes which 
drive away the population from the land and draw them into the towns. 

The result, nevertheless, is that the young, energetic and intelligent sec- 
tion of the population moves away from rural areas into urban areas. 
Those who remain in the villages are generally either less than 15 or 
more than 40 years of age, and are mainly women. What makes rural 
depopulation such a serious problem to an agricultural country like the 
Federation of Malaya is the quality rather than the quantity of those who 
leave the villages. There is also the apparent wastage of capital and 
energy, which have been spent on building feeder roads into the rural areas, 
bridges, dams for irrigating paddy fields, static dispensaries, and the ex- 
penditure on the promotion of village consciousness. As the villages be- 
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come more sparsely populated, the causes of migration become accent- 
uated. Social opportunities and facilities for development are further 
reduced and there is consequently a lowering of returns from every type 
of investment. 


12, Urban-Rural Migration. Not all migrants remain in the towns per- 
manently. Many instances are known of migrants leaving their villages 

to seek employment and to earn more money for the family which they 
will bring back to the village. The fact remains that the outflow of the 
rural people is more than the inflow; and, if the problem is to be solved, 
it should be considered as a whole, not as a series of little problems to 
be attacked piecemeal. Experts in related fields, such as town and coun- 
try planning, geography, economics, sociology, engineering and medicine 
have an equally large part to play. Depopulation in the rural areas should 
be attacked on all fronts, and there should not only be community devel- 
opment officers, but also trained rural planners to initiate and co-ordin- 
ate all schemes of development. 


13. Group Settlements. Taking into account the Federation's limited 
financial resources, it is considered that an effective way of slowing down 
rural-urban migration lies in the establishment and development of a 
village type in which the people can live and work in close proximity; the 
underlying principle of this type of village is to reduce isolation to a mini- 
mum, and it is only when the scatter of dwellings is reduced that ameni- 
ties such as lighting, dispensaries, pipe-borne water supply and places 
of entertainment, can be made available economically. 


14. This is not to suggest that the common rural pattern, with its dwell- 
ing units spread singly over a wide area, is without its advantages. In- 
deed, it is the traditional form, cleverly adapted through experience to 
suit the local physical, social, technical and economic forces. Where 
dwellings are conveniently located in relation to the farm holdings and 
rice fields, it provides the "man on the job" as it were. There is very 
little walking to, or carrying harvests from, the fields, and, with the 
houses far apart, the traditional plan ensures effective control against 
epidemics and fire. But it has greater disadvantages. Amongst these 
are: isolation and absence of neighbourly interdependence and soli- 
darity; children have to walk long distances to school; adults are far 
from shops, markets and places of worship.. Dispersed small-holdings 
also mean expensive soil conservation measures. 


15. A change in the existing set-up, from one of scattered dwelling 

units to one of planned development, means re-locating the rural people. 
This will cause social dislocation and may introduce more problems than 

it sets out to solve. The new village type is more feasible in newly open- 
ed areas. The change from the traditional type of village to a new pattern 
could be 'popularised' if present-day land development schemes in the Fed- 
eration were to aim at creating many more group settlements which are 
planned to land requirements, population, size and layout, according to 
pre-determined standards. 
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Abstracted from ''Science 

and the Future of Arid Lands" 
UNESCO 1960 NS (MC) 60/D. 30/A. 
96 pages. Illustrations. $.50 


SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE OF ARID LANDS 


Gilbert F. White 


1. UNESCO chose Professor White of the University of Chicago to 
prepare this authoritative review of the situation of arid lands because 

of his long standing interest and experience in this field. He is a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research and has been 
involved in the evolution of this UNESCO program since the passing of 

a resolution in December 1948 in Beirut which called for such research. 
His work as general editor of The Future of Arid Lands, the proceedings 
of an international symposium held in 1955 in New Mexico on that subject, 
and as chairman of the United Nations panel of experts on integrated river 
basin development, has ranged from fundamental research to practical 
application. 


2. This report is divided into 11 chapters: 


Arid lands: sparse and variable 
Instability and promise 

ater 
Vegetation and soil 
Conditions of animal life 
Sun 
Minerals as economic stimulants 
Strategy of international collaboration 
Movement of ideas 
Education and information 
Research that will shape the future. 


EKISTICS will abstract at length from the first and the last. 


3. Arid Lands: Sparse and Variable. A third of the land areas of the 
earth are so lacking in moisture that they cannot regularly support 
ordinary crop growth. These are the arid lands, with their generally 
clear skies, high summer daytime temperatures, and sparse vegetation. 
They cover an immense diversity of landscapes: majestic expanses of 
rolling steppe land in central Asia and North Africa; dry lake bottoms 

in central Australia; rugged mountain valleys in Baluchistan; nearly 

flat deltas at the mouths of the Nile and the Colorado. There are no 
clear boundaries of the arid lands. There are as many lines on maps 

as there are measures of aridity in climate, plants, land forms and soils. 
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Yet, the arid lands may be thought of as having in common a sparsity 
of rainfall and a high variability of rainfall. Sparsity and variability 
are the characteristics of the arid zone which show themselves every- 
where in uneven patterns of streams, vegetation, and people. 


4. Man has long used the scanty resources of soil and water and vege- 
tation that are found there. Archaeological evidence suggests that the 
earliest cities were in the dry valley of Mesopotamia. Possibly the 
earliest cultivators and herdsmen were on the dry uplands or river fringes 
of south-west Asia. Whatever the precise early chronology, the arid zone 
had been occupied by man since civilization emerged on the earth and it 
now shows both rich fruit from his evolving use of its limited resources 
and deep scars from his protracted misuse. 


5. Tenacious human beings have established pockets of settlements in 
these lands, leaving vast areas unoccupied. From the standpoint of 

human occupation, scarcity, variability and spottiness again are promi- 
nent characteristics. Arid lands encompass several of the great unin- 
habited wastes of the world - the Sahara ergs, the Atacama desert of the 
Chile coast, the Salt Desert of Iran, and the Takla Makan of central Asia. 
These typically are crossed by caravan tracks andair routes which connect 
settlements within and over their borders. There, and on their semi-arid 
borders, are four major classes of settlements. Perhaps most character- 
‘istic are the pastoral nomadic groups which range across and in the arid 
areas of the Old World in search of grass and water but whose fortunes are 
always linked by trade or tribute with sedentary areas. 


6. Most popular are the agricultural oases which occur as dense con- 

centrations of farmers and gardeners around water sources in the desert 

or along the banks of exotic streams. Intensive farming is the rule in 

e. the Nile, Tigris-Euphrates, Indus, Amu-Darya and Colorado valleys, as 

well as in isolated areas like the Ouargla Oasis in Algeria or the Imperial 
Valley of California and Fayum Depression of Egypt, and it is in these 
areas that the greater number of the people of arid lands is crowded. 


7. In some places linked with these agricultural areas and in other places 
quite independent of them are the cities -- large and small -- which account 
for the next largest and most rapidly growing segment of arid land popula- 
tions. While certain of these fast mushrooming cities, like Cairo, have 
long been capitals of the agricultural oases nearby, they all have impor- 
tant relations with other areas and in many instances owe their existence to 
religious, mining, government, or trade functions which are largely inde- 
pendent of the agricultural hinterland. Thus Mecca and Jerusalem are 

holy cities, Karachi and Teheran have taken on importance as centres of 
new political administration, Kuwait and Abadan are centres for oil exploit- 
ation. Quetta and San Diego are military bases, and Phoenix and Yuma serve 
a relatively recent invasion of urban dwellers who seek to enjoy the ameni- 
ties of sunshine and dry warmth. 
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8. In addition to the nomads, oasis farmers and city dwellers, all of 
the arid lands have twilight margins of semi-arid lands that are occu- 
pied in varying degrees by sedentary farmers who try to wrest a living 
out of the dry soil in the faceof rains sometimes niggardly and some- 
times copious, and whose fortunes are at times as variable as the rains 


9. The cultures of all these areas also are diverse and uneven: the 
gaps between nomad and town dweller are wide, and while Islam is a 
common tie throughout most of the zone between the Indus and Morocco, 
the tribal and political differences are great. In America and Austra- 
lia the arid lands have been largely free of pastoral nomadic occupance 
although their irrigated settlement has been one of the early human 
chapters, and recently their use has turned on new forms of urban and 
mining exploitation of climate and location. Swimming pools ripple in 
the outskirts of Los Angeles on land that once was worthless for forage. 


10. Is the aridity increasing? Inasmuch as accurate records have been 
kept only in the last fifty to a hundred years in much of the arid zone, 

the past conditions must be reconstructed from historical and archaeolo- 
gical evidence and from tree rings, pollen counts, varve clays, and 
similar sources. The chronology still is confused and indistinct in many 
periods, but from the patchy data a few conclusions begin to emerge. 


a. About 15,000 years ago a general climatic situation similar to 
the present had set in. 


b. The prevailing aridity was relieved in Africa and western Asia 
during about 5000-3000 B.C. by a time of greater heat and 
moisture. It was in this Neolithic period that the boundaries 
of the Sahara apparently contracted and that it had animals, plants 
and soils now found far from its margins in savannah country. 


c. Since about 2000 B.C. the fluctuations’ of temperature and pre- 
cipitation in arid parts of both Africa and Asia and in the Ameri- 
cas have been substantial but they have not displayed a marked 
trend from the mean. The longest dry periods have rarely ex- 
ceeded a hundred years. 


d. During the last 50 years there has been a slight tendency toward 
higher temperatures and lower precipitation throughout most of 
the arid zone. This is of the order of 5 to 10 per cent reductions 
in 30-year mean precipitation beginning shortly after the turn of 
the century, a trend which is small by comparison with annual 
swings in precipitation. How long this tendency may continue no 
one knows. 


e. The more dramatic examples of -esource destruction during the 
past 3,000 years must be traced to man rather than climate. The 
abandonment of Roman terraces as the Empire dissolved, the des- 
truction of oases under nomadic invasions in the sixth centruy A. D. 
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and the salting of lands under excessive irrigation in the Tigris 
Euphrates area, are examples of human causes for apparent 
desert advance. 


1l. We cannot predict with any confidence that the arid lands will be- 
come more or less arid in the decades immediately ahead. They have 
been in man's short history on the earth both drier and wetter. We can 
be certain that fluctuations will continue and that man has multiplied his 
capacity to accelerate or retard the processes of desiccation. 


12. While aridity as a climatic phenomena is not spreading on a broad 
front, human abuse of arid lands still is going largely unchecked. The 
need to halt this deterioration and at the game time to make better use 
of the remaining resources as a means of improving the life of its bur- 
geoning population presents the central problem in the development of 
the arid lands. 


13. Research That Will Shape the Future. The role played by basic 
research in setting the limits for social development in arid lands is 
nowhere more apparent than in the struggle to narrow the gap between 
scientific knowledge and practical action in resource use. If there 

were miraculously to be an abundance of teachers to work with the 

Somali grazers and if there were adequate funds to pay for whatever 
pamphlets, radio sets, slide projectors or posters they might wish, there 
still would remainthe question of what should be taught. For the Somalis, 
in order to make better use of their camels and grasslands, must devel- 
op a new way of life that is consistent with their traditions and religious 
aims as well as with their climate and soils. The task is far more than 
adjustment of routine teaching methods to a new language or community; 
it is a searching appraisal of the culture's capacity to change, and this, 
in turn, assumes that knowledge of social processes is sufficiently pre- 
cise to permit accurate appraisal. What is required is appraisal that 
goes deep into the value systems and economic and political processes 

of each tribal grouping and reveals the conditions in which man now 

uses the meagre resources and the circumstances in which improve- 
ments can be made. Fundamental investigation by the anthropoligist and : 
geographer thus must precede sound decisions as to effective ways of us- ; E 
ing the rich store of developed technology to advance the basic cultural - 
aims of these people. No simple transfer of 'know how', such as in con- | 
trolling livestock diseases will do; no massive allocation of capital in- a 
vestment for new water or housing projects can substitute for ingenuity | 
in reorienting the society with full awareness of the pride and aspira- 

tions of their family and tribal groups. E : 


14. What is the rough balance sheet of human gains and losses in each > 
of the major types of environmental complex in the arid zone? Grazing 
lands, irrigable lands, mineral lands, and cities may be examined 
separately. 
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15. On the whole,the grazing lands appear to be deteriorating. Not- 
withstanding large-scale provision of new water facilities, as in central 
Asia and Southern Rhodesia, and allowing for major efforts at vegetation 
and range management in Australia, the Western United States and 
scattered parts of the Mediterranean region, the net volume of grassland 
resources seems to be onthe decline. Where nomadic grazers are in 
command there is thus far no highly effective means of ordering their 
operations so as to reduce the progressive overgrazing and the soil and 
plant destruction which may accompany it. The nomads are still not 
sufficiently understood to permit the design of suitable means of helping 
them preserve their resources while raising their living levels. Perhaps 
the most serious destruction of vegetation is taking place within grazing 
distance of established villages of south-west Asia and northern and sub- 
Saharan Africa where man and his livestock make great inroads on semi- 
arid vegetation. Grassland surveys are setting the ground for needed 
plans of improvement, new water prospecting and well-drilling methods 
are enlarging the water sources and thus reducing crowding near estab- 
lished water holes, and management methods are being perfected. 

These do not yet offset the continued downgrading of range lands that has 
been going on over centuries. 


16. As the ability to select and breed drought and heat-resistant strains 
of plants is increased, and as understanding of the physiology of drought 
resistance and endurance in animals is widened, powerful aids in enlarg- 
ing the producing capacity of the grasslands may well be released. Mean- 
while, social research on nomadic life and on viable conditions of change 
in peasant economies holds the key to unlocking much of the biological 
work already accomplished but bound by custom and organization into com- 
partments outside the daily stream of resource management. 


17. In so far as new, cheap sources of energy may be required to achieve 
higher productivity and more comfortable living conditions in these areas, 
the possible impact of improved means of capturing and storing solar 

energy may be great. And slight changes in weather conditions, affecting 
either water supply or water needs, might also tip the precarious balance. 


18. Inthe lands suitable for irrigation, only a few major basins have 
thus far approached the maximum uses which the physical supply of water 
would permit. While certain of the streams such as the upper Rio Grande 
and the Ili probably are fully appropriated for irrigation, most other 
streams still have surplus that may be captured by storage or diversion 
of flood flows. The gross management of those unused flows is generally 
possible by engineering techniques of earth-moving and dam-building, 

and there are huge construction works under way--chiefly in China, India, 
the USA and the USSR. Some flows probably would be so costly to control 
that they never will be put to beneficial use. Among the lands already irri- 
gated it has been shown, however, that at least three major factors affect 
the prospects for continued use: 
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a. salting of irrigatea lands; 


b. low efficiency of current water use because of seepage and eva- 
poration; 
c. increasing competition for water as between irrigation and in- 


dustrial, municipal and recreational uses, and as between 
different reaches of the same stream or different basins. 


19. Taking these factors into account and balancing them against the 
current investments in new irrigation works, it appears that for the 
arid zone as a whole there is a net gain in agricultural productivity and 
in the stability of village life as a result of massive irrigation develop- 
ment. The new dams and canals aie strengthening the productive plant. 
Such gain should not, however, be regarded as necessarily permanent, 
for the signs on every hand of mismanagement and of unsolved problems 
leave the lingering warning that the scale could be tipped in the other 
direction, as it already has in some regions. 


20. The most rapid growth in economic productivity in the arid lands 
is taking place in the areas of oil and metal exploitation, and there the 
typical sights are new piers, refine.ies, and smelters rather than the 
ghost towns which must in turn follow. In so far as the net minimal in- 
come is channelled into wise investment in soil and water improvement, 
as in Quhistan, the productive base is being enhanced, but when it is mov- 
ing outside the area or into non-productive investments the base is de- 
creasing. All these minerals are exhaustible, with their useful life be- 
ing measured in decades at present rates of exploitation. This givesa 
special urgency to the measures being taken to apply the income: it 
cannot continue indefinitely, and it cannot be repeated. If the expend- 
able endowment is to be converted into a living income,the basis for 
soil and water improvement must be sound, and the opportunity must be 
grasped to make heroic changes in both environment and society while 
the investment capital is in hand. 


21. The burgeoning cities of the arid zone for all their raw, unsightly 
slurs and for all their concentration of migrants from declining farms 
and less favourabl2 climates, have large capacities for continued grow- 
th. Water supply need not be a limiting condition, given reasonable 
advances in the technology of handling brackish water. Their trade, and 
processing relations, so far as they are linked with agricultural uses of 
grassland and irrigated land and with commodity exchange are relatively 
stable, and the minerals trade may be expected to prosper for a good 
many decades. Their further healthy expansion will rest in large mea- 
sure upon making the most of amenities of sun, space andterrain. Here 
the means of coping best with high temperatures, glaring sun, and sifting 
dust will depend in part upon refined understanding of human reactions to 
those weather conditions and in part upon improvements in air conditions 
and cooling with low cost in fossil fuels. Spurred by inward movements 
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of nomads and villagers, the arid zone cities may be expected to prosper 
as they provide living conditions that satisfy the ordinary needs of hygiene, 
transport and habitation in a way that capitalizes upon the peculiar assets 
of dry climate and of juxtaposition to rough, untamed landscapes. This 
will involve neither the wholesale transplantation of Western temperate 
living patterns to dry conditions to which they are unsuited, nor the slavish 
copying of house types and garden designs from ancient cities: there is 
needed a new synthesis of indigenous patterns with modern technology to 
meet the new demands of urban life in arid lands. 


22. Essentially, the task of helping make the most of the sparse and 

variable arid lands is one of discovery and dissemination: discovery 

of the fundamental facts about social behaviour, water, soils and plants Pa 
on which refined technological advances may be grounded; and dissemina- . 
tion of the new practicable knowledge to those who should use it. Thus, 
scientific research and education march shoulder to shoulder, each 
reinforcing the other, not only in the univeristy but in the dry landscape. 
There is no magic for breeding new discoveries and no universal rhe- 
toric for making them known and understood. Fresh insights into natural 
and human processes come erratically, but there are ways of fostering 
the climate in which they can arise, and of speeding up the whole social 
mechanism for dealing with new facts and ideas so that further discovery 
can be inspired, and so that technical applications and scientific train- 
ing can be accelerated. It is this effort to sharpen and speed up the 
scientific and educational processes that has special urgency for the 

arid zone while its waters are not yet fully appropriated, while its soils 
and plants still have some recuperative capacity, and while its minerals 
still provide the stimulation of investment capital. 
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Abstracted from ''The Geographical 


Review,'' Volume LI, Number 3, 
July, 1961. Pages 333-347. 


DELIMITATION OF THE HUMID TROPICS 


F. R. Fosberg, B.J. Garnier, and A. W. Kuchler 


1. At a meeting of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in March, 1956, regarding the Humid Tropics 
Research Programme, it was immediately asked, ''What is meant by 
the 'humid tropics'?'" This is a large and complex question, to which 
no definitive answer will be attempted here. However, two geograph- 
ers, (Mr. Garnier, head of the Department of Geography at Univer- 
sity College, Ibadan, Nigeria, and Dr. Kiichler, professor of geo- 
graphy at the University of Kansas), working concurrently but inde- 
pendently in Nigeria and the United States, have prepared maps de- 
picting the humid tropics as determined by climatic and vegetational 
criteria respectively. It is believed that these maps are of importance 
to geography in general, and to the science of ekistics. 


2. A Project for Mapping the Humid Tropics by F.R. Fosberg (botanist 
for the United States Geological Survey and member of the Advisory 
Committee of the UNESCO Humid Tropics Research Program.) These 
two maps were exhibited, compared, and discussed at a conference of 
experts--geographers, botanists, and climatologists --called for the 
purpose in Bloomington, Indiana, in June, 1959, and again at a meeting 
of the UNESCO Humid Tropics Research Advisory Committee, in Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast, in October, 1959. It was originally thought that the methods 
used by Kuchler and Garnier would indicate, in general, the same bound- 
aries, that the discrepancies would show places where errors had been 
made or where the data were inadequate, and therefore, that the two maps 
would serve as checks for each other or, if not, that comparison would 
shed some light on the validity of one or the other set of criteria. How- 
ever, this did not at all turn out to be the case. As will readily be seen 
by examination of the maps, the basic patterns of the boundaries are diff- 
erent, even though, in general, the humid tropical areas are the same. 


3. Both authors met the problem of seasonality by indicating two kinds 
of humid tropics, one continuously humid, the other seasonally humid; 
neither author used the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn to draw his 
north and south boundaries. Kuchler's humid tropics in most places 
extend farther north and south than Garnier's. Kuchler's humid tropics 
include high mountains, Garnier's do not. One of the most conspicuous 
differences is in the narrow humid tropical strips on Garnier's map that 
line the coasts of areas that are elsewhere not humid and are in fact in 
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some places, such as southern Arabia and Iran, extremely arid. Mada- 
gascar, according to Garnier, is peripherally humid, internally nontro- 
pical; Kuchler regards it as all humid except the southwest coast. Only 
on the northern edge of the humid tropical zone as it stretches across 
Africa and on the southern edge across Australia are the boundaries on 
the two maps in reasonable agreement over any distance. In southeastern 
South America and in southeastern tropical Africa, Kiichler shows vast 
areas as seasonally or even continuously humid tropical that are not so 
shown by Garnier. 


4. The whole significance of the difference in pattern between Garnier's 
map and the map of Kuchler may not be easy to determine, but some as- 
pects of it are apparent. Garnier has indicated in earlier discussions * 
that he realizes the importance of the relation between available moisture 
and potential evapotranspiration but considers this only a partial criterion 
for humidity. The matter of a "humid atmosphere" is neglected. To bring 
it into consideration, he introduces an additional criterion, a mean vapor 
pressure of at least 20 millibars and a relative humidity of at least 65 per 
cent. This accounts, of course, for the narrow humid coastal strips on 
his map bordering arid land masses. This may also account for much 

of the greater restriction of his humid tropical areas in eastern Africa, 
India, eastern Brazil, and Mexico. Garnier's use of a temperature cri- 
terion rather than a botanical one is of course the reason for his exclusion 
of the tropical mountains. 


5. A few words may now be devoted to the subdivision of the humid tropics 
into seasonal and non-seasonal subzones. This Kichler does on the basis 
of seasonally xeromorphic features such as deciduousness. Garnier uses 
for his primary subdivision the number of humid tropical months, based 
on temperature and vapor pressures; that is, areas with twelve such 
months constitute his nonseasonal subzone, those with eight to eleven 
months the seasonal humidtropics. He further subdivides on the basis of 
number of rainy months and mean annual rainfall and thus delimits five 
kinds of areas within the humid tropics. 


6. It might have been expected that subdivisions based on seasonality or 
on phenomena dependent on it would correspond well. Actually, the simi- 
larity is slight. It may be suggested that plants respond with seasonal 
xeromorphy to dry seasons considerably less extreme than those defined 
by Garnier's allowable minima of 20-millibar vapor pressure and 65 per 
cent relative humidity and therefore show seasonal xeromorphy in some 
areas regarded continuously humid by Garnier. Similarly, seasonally 
mesophytic features must be possible under a longer dry season than the 


* B.J. Garnier: Some Comments on Defining the Humid Tropics, Univ- 
ersity College, Ibadan, Dept. of Geogr., Research Notes No. 11, 1958, 

pp. 9-28; idem: Delimiting the Humid Tropics, ICSU Review, Interna- 

tional Council of Scientific Unions, Vol.2, 1960, pp. 210-218. 
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four dry months allowed by Garnier; this would extend the outer bound- 
aries of Kuchler's seasonally humid areas far beyond Garnier's in places 
away from the coasts. The reversal of the situation in Southeast Asia 
seems to correspond with the Monsoon Region, but why the vegetation here 
should show little seasonality over wide areas is not at all apparent, unless 
the vegetation data are inadequate or inaccurate. 


7. Objections to Garnier's scheme expressed at both the Bloomington 
and the Abidjan meetings were principally to the effect that of the infinity 
of climatic parameters that could have been chosen those he used might 
not be the best ones. Another objection was that it does not seem appro- 
priate to draw boundaries separating parts of what is clearly a continuum. 
This objection, however, applies to the mapping of most natural pheno- 
mena, and it is often found expedient to disregard it. Most of the skept- 
icism expressed about Kuchler's use of vegetation concerned the subject- 
ivity inherent in deciding whether or not certain vegetation types, such as 
some grasslands, are predominantly xeromorphic. However, the good 
correspondence with Meigs's definitive map on arid tropics tends to 
strengthen confidence in Kichler's judgment. (See maps, pp. 450-451.) 


8. After studying both maps, the Bloomington Conference noted what 
seemed to be a significant difference between them in practical utility. 
Kiichler's map expresses a concept of humid tropicality that implies 
optimum conditions for plant growth and for the whole complex of phen- 
omena, such as organic productivity and complexity, agriculture, and 
forestry, that are directly or indirectly dependent on plant growth. 
Garnier's map portrays a set of conditions producing a maximum of 
human discomfort and is thus perhaps nearer to the popular concept of 
the humid tropics. In general, in matters of synecology Kuchler's map 
will certainly prove more useful; in matters of human autecology, 
Garnier's. 


4 9. The Bloomington Conference discussed at some length the possibility 
of an integration of the two maps, since, obviously, it would be more 
desirable to have a single map. There seemed no satisfactory way of a 
doing this that would not sacrifice much of the validity and usefulness aoe 6 
of both maps. The basic differences, both in pattern and in significance, 
could not, it seemed, be successfully compromised. Accordingly, it 

was recommended that both maps be published. Anyone interested in : is 
the problems could then make his own comparisons, and at least two ae 
| different groups of users would be able to select the map that best satis- | 
fied their purposes. 
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